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GIFT   STORY   BOOK. 


THE     GOOD     BOY     REWARDED. 

CHARLES  lived  in  the  country  with  his 
Father,  who  was  so  good  as  to  teach  him 
to  read  and  write,  and  promised  him,  that, 
if  he  would  be  a  good  boy,  when  he  was 
a  year  or  two  older,  he  would  teach  him  a 
great  deal  more. 

When  the  morning  lesson  was  finished, 
his  Father  went  into  his  study,  where  he 
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always  spent  an  hour,  and  then  took  a 
walk  with  his  son  before  dinner.  During 
that  hour  Charles  was  at  liberty  to  amuse 
himself  where  he  pleased ;  for  his  Father 
knew  he  was  a  good  boy,  and  would  not 
get  into  any  mischief. 

There  was  a  very  fine  river  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  house,  and  on  its  bank 
stood  the  hut  of  a  fisherman. 

This  poor  man  maintained  his  family  by 
carrying  the  fish  which  he  caught  to  the 
next  town,  where  he  was  glad  to  sell  it  for 
what  they  would  give  him  :  and,  as  there 
was  great  plenty  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  he  got  but  a  poor  livelihood, 
though  he  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
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was  often  wet  to  the  skill  many  hours 
together  whilst  sitting  in  his  little,  boat, 
and  sometimes  came  home  so  cold,  that  all 
the  wood  tlicy  had  in  the  corner  of  their 
little  kitchen  was  scarcely  sufficient  to 
warm  him. 

His  wife  was  a  very  careful,  good 
woman,  and  kept  her  spinning-wheel 
going  early  and  late  ;  but  she,  as  well 
as  the  poor  fisherman,  had  one  very 
great  uneasiness,  which  they  foresaw  no 
prospect  of  being  able  to  remove.  Their 
little  boy  (for  they  had  but  one  child) 
would  never  know  either  how  to  write  or 
read;  his  mother  could  not  teach  him,  lot- 
she  had  never  been  taught  herself;  and 
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his  father,  though  he  could  read  a  little, 
never  had  a  moment  to  spare :  he  was 
obliged  to  go  out  very  early  every 
morning ;  and  when  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  catch  his  basket  full  of  fish, 
he  must  walk  immediately  three  or  four 
miles  to  try  to  sell  it,  and  bring  home 
something  for  their  suppers ;  and  when 
that  was  done,  he  was  so  tired  that  he 
was  glad  enough  to  go  to  bed. 

Charles  called  at  the  fisherman's  one 
day  to  inquire  for  his  dog,  which  he  had 
missed  all  the  morning ;  and  found  little 
Joe  sitting  by  the  table,  on  which  he  was 
making  marks  with  a  piece  of  chalk 
Charles  asked  him  what  he  was  doing. 
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"  L  am  trying  to  write*,  sir,"  said  lie; 
k'hnt  I  only  know  six  letters,  and  those 
are  a  T,  an  n,  an  E;  and  an  s,  an  n,  an  i, 
and  a  p/'  "  You  have  reckoned  seven," 

id  Charles;  "but  how  did  you  learn 
them?'  "Yes,  sir,"  replied  Joe,  "I  have 
reckoned  the  n  twice ;  but  I  learned 
them  from  the  sign  at  the  ale-house  in 
the  village.  Somebody  told  me  that  a  T, 
an  n,  and  an  E,  made  THE  ;  and  an  s,  an 
n,  an  i,  and  a  p,  snip  ;  for  I  can  no  more 
read  than  I  can  write  ;  but  I  would  give 

any    tiling    in    the    world    if    I    could.     I 

j 

should    be  so  happy,  that    nothing  would 
vex  me  afterwards." 

"  Then  I  will    make  you    happy,"  said 
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Charles.  "I  am  but  a  little  boy;  but  if 
you  will  mind  to  be  ready  for  me  every 
day  at  twelve  o'clock,  when  I  have  learned 
my  lesson  from  my  Father,  I  will  come 
here  and  teach  you.  I  have  an  hour 
given  me  to  amuse  myself  as  I  like ;  and 
if  you  are  as  willing  to  learn  as  I  shall  be 
to  teach  you,  you  will  soon  be  able  to 
read  and  write  as  well  as  I  do ;  and,  I 
assure  you,  Father  says  I  do  both  very 
well  for  a  boy  of  my  age." 

Both  Joe  and  his  mother  were  ready  to 
fall  on  their  knees  to  thank  little  Charles ; 
for  it  was  what  they  both  wished  for  above 
all  things :  and  the  next  morning  he  put 
his  book  into  his  pocket,  when  his  Father 
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dismissed  him,  and  went  to  the  fisherman's 
hut,  where  lie  gave  Joe  liis  first  lesson  in 
reading ;  and  as  soon  as  lie  had  brought 
him  a  little  forward,  (having  provided 
himself  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,)  he 
began  to  teach  him  to  write. 

Some  months  passed  away  in  this 
manner,  when  a  gentleman,  calling  at  the 
house  one  morning,  asked  Charles's  Father 
if  he  knew  where  his  son  was  gone.  He 
said  he  supposed  he  was  taking  his  usual 
walk,  which  he  always  allowed  him  to  do 
at  twelve  o'clock,  when  his  lesson  was 

finished. 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,"  answered  the  gentle- 
man, "that  he  docs  not  always  amuse 
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himself  in  a  way  you  would  approve  of ; 
I  see  him  every  day  go,  at  the  same  hour, 
to  the  house  of  old  Joe  the  fisherman,  and 
I  cannot  imagine  what  pleasure  he  finds 
in  such  company,  unless  it  is  that  he  goes 
out  \\ith  them  in  the  boat." 

Charles's  Father  was  a  good  deal 
alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  and  also  a 
little  displeased  ;  for  he  had  so  good  an 
opinion  of  his  son,  that  he  thought  he 
might  have  trusted  him  to  go  any  where, 
without  fearing  he  would  either  get  into 
mischief,  or  run  into  any  kind  of  danger, 
particularly  that  of  venturing  on  the  river, 
which  he  had  been  ordered  never  to 
approach. 
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The  moment    the   gentleman    had    ]<Ti. 

him,  he  went  out  in  search  of  Charles; 
and  as  soon  as  lie  came  near  the  river, 
began  to  look  up  and  down,  and  on  every 
side,  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  the  boat.  But  not  perceiving 
any  thing  like  it,  he  grew  extremely 
uneasy,  for  he  concluded  that  lie  was 
gone  with  old  Joe  a  long  way  up  the  river. 
Not  choosing  to  go  home  without  gaining 
some  intelligence  of  his  son,  he  went  up 
to  the  hut,  and  put  his  head  into  the 
window,  which  happened  to  be  open,  little 
expecting  the  agreeable  sight  which  met 
his  eyes.  Charles  was  seated  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  kitchen  table,  ruling  lines  in  a 
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copy-book,  whilst  Joe  was  reading  to  him 
very  attentively ;  and  his  mother  sat  at 
her  wheel  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  but 
so  delighted  with  the  objects  before  her, 
that  she  forgot  her  work  in  the  pleasure 
she  felt  at  her  boy's  wonderful  progress, 
and  reflecting  that  she  might,  perhaps, 
live  to  see  him  go  to  college. 

Charles  was  a  little  confused  when  he 
saw  his  Father,  and  feared  he  would  be 
angry  at  his  having  undertaken  such  a 
task  without  his  permission.  But  he  had 
no  need  to  be  uneasy ;  on  the  contrary, 
lie  was  very  much  applauded ;  and,  the 
very  next  morning,  was  taken  into  the 
town,  where  he  was  presented  with  a  great 
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number  of  very  pretty  books,  both  for 
himself  and  Joe,  with  an  inkstand  for  him, 
and  a  good  quantity  of  writing-paper  and 
pens  and  ink.  Charles  was  the  happiest 
of  all  creatures,  when  lie  scampered  away 
to  the  fisherman's  hut,  his  little  hands 
filled  with  the  parcels,  and  his  heart 
beating  with  joy  ;  and  his  pleasure  was 
increased  when  he  spread  out  his  presents 
on  the  kitchen  table,  to  the  wondering  eyes 
of  Joe  and  his  mother. 
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FREDERICK'S     HOLIDAYS. 

"  I  WISH,"  said  Frederick  to  Mr.  Peter- 
son, "I  could  be  with  my  aunt  in  town, 
to  spend  the  holidays ;  I  shall  be  so  tired 
here  in  the  country,  I  shall  not  know 
what  to  do  with  myself.  Two  of  my 
schoolfellows  live  in  the  next  street  to 
my  aunt,  and  they  will  be  going  with 
their  Father  to  walk  in  the  Park,  and 
will  have  so  much  more  pleasure  than  I 
shall  have  —  why,  I  might  as  well  be  at 
school,  as  here  sauntering  about  the 
fields." 
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"You  are  not  very  civil,"  answered 
Mr.  Peterson.  "When  V.HI  came  from 
Havanna,  last  year,  and  i::id  no  other 
acquaintance,  you  liked  very  well  to  ])e 
\\ith  me  in  the  holidays :  however,  if  you 
desire  ii,  my  dear  Frederick,  you  shall  go 
to  your  aunt's,  that  you  may  he  near  your 
little  friends;  and  I  will  write  to  their 
Father,  to  request  that  he  will  give  you 
leave  to  he  with  them  as  much  as  possihle, 
that  you  may  partake  of  all  their  pleasures; 
for  I  do  not  think  you  will  have  a  great 
deal  in  your  aunt's  house ;  you  know  she 
is  always  ill,  and  cannot  have  it  in  her 
power  to  procure  you  much  amusement." 

Frederick  wa  •  accordingly  sent  to  town. 
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and  his  first  wish  was  to  pay  a  visit  to 
his  two  friends  in  the  next  street.  His 
aunt's  servant  was  ordered  to  conduct  him 
to  the  house,  and  he  was  shown  immedi- 
ately up  stairs ;  but,  instead  of  meeting 
with  those  he  expected,  he  found  their 
Father  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  sitting 
at  a ,  table  covered  with  papers,  and 
apparently  very  busy. 

On  inquiring  for  his  schoolfellows,  he 
was  very  much  surprised  at  being  informed 
that  they  were  gone  into  the  country : 
"  for,"  said  their  Father,  "  they  would  not 
have  liked  to  be  confined  at  home  all  their 
holidays,  and  I  should  have  had  no  time 
to  run  about  with  them;  they  might  as 
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\\ell   have  remained  at  school  as  lia\e  !        -. 
here  :    hnt    where    they   are   .H'one,  they  will 

enjoy  themselves.  They  will  spend  a  v.  eek 
at  tlieir  Grandfather's,  and  from  tlience  iro 
to  my  good  friend  Mr.  Peterson's,  where 
they  will  have  all  the  pleasure  and 
amusement  they  can  possibly  wish  for.'' 
Frederick  was  so  vexed  and  disappointed 
that  he  could  not  open  his  lips,  but  made 
a  low  bow,  and  returned  to  his  aunt,  whom 
he  found  just  risen  to  breakfast.  She  was 
quite  crippled  with  rheumatism,  and  had 
so  great  a  weakness  in  her  eyes,  that  site 
could  not  bear  the  light,  and  would  only 
allov,  one  of  the  windows  to  have  one 
shutter  a  little  open. 
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In  this  dismal  room,  without  any  thing 
to  amuse  himself  with,  was  poor  Frederick 
condemned  to  spend  his  holidays  :  his 
aunt  made  liim  read  to  her  whenever  she 
was  awake  ;  and  it  was  only  when  she 
dropped  asleep  for  hah"  an  hour,  in  her 
n'.sv-chair,  that  he  could  creep  softly  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  peep  with 
one  eye  into  the  street,  through  the  little 
opening  between  the  shutters. 

Poor  Frederick  now  sincerely  repented 
] laving  been  so  rude  and  ungrateful  to  Mr. 
Peterson,  and  wished  a  thousand  times  a 
day  lie  had  been  contented  to  stay  at  his 
house  :  he  would  have  been  very  happy  to 
have  had  it  in  his  power  to  return,  but 
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daivd  not  propose,  it  to  liis  aunt,  and 
would  also  have  been  ;;:--.haMed  to  appear 
before  Mr.  Peterson. 

After  many  melancholy  days  and  tedi<- 
/ 

evenings,  spent  in  lonely  solitude,  he  at 
length  saw  the  happy  morning  which  \ 
to  end  his  captivity.  "What  a  foolish 
boy  I  have  been ! '  thought  he,  as  he  was 
putting  his  things  together.  "The  day  of 
my  return  to  school  is  my  first  holiday; 
and  the  preparations  I  am  making  for  it, 
the  only  pleasure  I  have  felt  since  I  left 
it.  In  the  country,  where  I  might  have 
enjoyed  the  liberty  of  running  in  the 
fields,  ill  the  open  air,  I  was  discontented 
and  restless  ;  and  I  left  it,  to  shut  myself 
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up  in  a  sick  room.  I  am  now  going  back 
to  school,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
how  agreeably  all  my  schoolfellows  have 
been  spending  their  time,  whilst  I  shall 
have  nothing  to  recount  to  them  but  how 
many  vials  were  ranged  on  my  aunt's 
chimney-piece,  and  how  many  hackney- 
coaches  I  could  see  with  one  eye  pass 
through  the  street." 

Frederick  was  very  right ;  he  found  his 
two  little  friends  just  arrived,  and  who,  for 
a  whole  week,  could  speak  of  nothing  but 
the  pleasure  they  had  enjoyed  at  Mr. 
Peterson's.  They  told  him  of  their  having 
been  several  times  on  the  river,  on  fishing 
parties ;  of  two  nice  little  ponies,  which 
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had  been  procured  lor  them,  tliat  they 
might  ride  about  in  the  shady  lanes,  and 
round  the  village4  ;  and  of  the  beautiful 
houses  and  gardens  they  had  been  taken 
to  see  in  the  neighborhood. 

They  had  a  great  many  very  pretty 
presents,  which  they  showed  to  Frederick, 
and  which  they  had  r  red  from  their 
friends,  who  had  been  pleased  with  their 
behavior,  and  had  desired  they  might  be 
allowed  to  pay  them  a  visit  at  the  next 
A  acation. 

Frederick  could  never  forget  how  much 
had  lost  by  his  folly;  he  knew  he  had 
1  en  v,  ivng;  and,  as  he  was  not  a  bad 
bov,  he  was  not  ashi:::icd  to  acknowled 
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it,  but  wrote  a  very  pretty  letter  to  Mr. 
Peterson,  begging  him  to  forgive  the 
rudeness  he  had  been  guilty  of,  and 
telling  him  how  much  he  had  suffered 
by  it ;  assuring  him  that  he  would  never 
again  desire  to  quit  his  house  to  go  to  any 
other,  and  saying,  that  he  never  should 
have  done  it  if  he  had  not  been  a  foolish, 

• 

restless  boy ;  that  he  had  been  severely 
punished  for  his  fault,  and  hoped  he 
would  think  it  enough,  and  grant  him 
his  pardon  as  soon  as  possible. 

MY.  Peterson  readily  complied  with  his 
request,  and  invited  him,  the  next  time 
he  left  school,  to  accompany  his  two  little 
friends  to  his  house,  where  they  spent  a 
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month  in.  the  midst  of1  pleasure  and 
amusement.  Frederick  was  so  happy  that 
he  never  once  thought  of  the  town,  nor 
had  any  desire  to  quit  Mr.  Peterson,  in 
search  of  other  amusements. 


(28) 


THE     VAIN    GIRL. 

CAROLINE  was  trifling  away  her  time  in 
the  garden,  with  a  little  favorite  spaniel, 
her  constant  companion,  when  she  was 
sent  for  by  her  music-master ;  and  the 
servant  had  called  her  no  less  than  three 
different  times  before  she  thought  proper 
to  go  into  the  house. 

When  the  lesson  was  finished  and  the 
master  gone,  she  turned  to  her  Mother, 
and  asked  her,  in  a  fretful  and  impatient 
tone  of  voice,  how  much  longer  she  was 
to  be  plagued  with  masters  —  said  she  had 
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had    them   ;i  very    lon^   time,  and    that    she 
really  thought  she  now  knew  quite  enou 
of  every  thing. 

"That   you   have  had   them  a  very  1<> 
while,"  answered  her  Mother,  "I  perfectly 
agree    with     you;     but     that     you     have 
profited,   so  much   by  their  instruction 
you  seem  to  imagine,  I  am  not  so  <         in. 
I   must,   however,   acquaint    von,   my  <1< 

:roline,   that    you  will  not  be  <pl         -d  ' 
with   them  much  longer;  for  your  Fat  her 
says    he   has    expended    such    large   sums 
upon    your    education,    that    he    is    qui 
vexed   and  'angry  witli   himself  for  liavi 
done  so,  because  he  finds  it  impossible 
be  at   an  equal  expense  for   your  two  hi 


3» 
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sisters.  I  should  therefore  advise  you, 
whilst  he  is  so  good  as  to  allow  you  to 
continue  your  lessons,  to  make  the  most 
of  your  time,  that  it  may  not  be  said  you 
have  been  learning  so  long  to  no  purpose." 
Caroline  appeared  quite  astonished  at 
her  Mother's  manner  of  speaking,  assured 
her  she  knew  every  thing  perfectly,  and 
said,  that  if  her  Father  wished  to  save  the 
expense  of  masters  for  her  sisters,  she 
would  undertake  to  make  them  quite  as 
accomplished  as  she  herself  was. 

Some  time  after  this  conversation,  she 

oompanied    her    Mother   on    a   visit    to 

a   particular   friend,   who   resided    in   the 

country ;  and,  as  there  were  several  gentle- 
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men  and  ladies  ;if  the  same  time  in  the 
house,  Caroline  was  extremely  happy  in 
the  opportunity  she  thought  it  would  give 
her  of  surprising  so  large  a  party  by  her 
drawing,  music,  &c. ;  and  she  was  not 
very  long  before  she  gave  them  so  many 
samples  of  her  vanity  and  self-conceit, 
as  rendered  her  quite  ridiculous  and  dis- 
gusting. 

She  was  never  in  the  least  ashamed  to 
contradict  those  who  were  older  and  better 
instructed  than  herself,  and  would  sit  down 
to  the  piano  with  the  utmost  unconcern, 
and  attempt  to  play  a  sonata  which  she 
had  never  seen  before,  though  at  the  same 
time  she  could  not  get  through  a  little, 
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simple  air,  which  she  had  been  three 
months  learning,  without  making  half  a 
dozen  mistakes. 

There  lived,  at  abont  the  distance  of  a 
mile  from  Mrs.  Melvin's  house,  a  widow 
lady,  with  her  daughter,  a  charming  little 
girl,  thirteen  years  of  age,  on  whose 
education  (so  very  limited  wyas  her  fortune) 
she  had  never  had  it  in  her  power  to 
be  at  the  smallest  expense :  indeed,  her 
income  was  so  narrow,  that,  without  the 
strictest  economy  in  every  respect,  she 
could  not  have  made  it  suffice  to  procure 
them  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  was 
obliged  to  content  herself  with  the  little 
instruction  she  could  give  to  her  child, 


Tin:   \  \i\   CUM,. 

and  with  encouraging  her  as  much  as 
possible  to  exert  herself,  and  endeavor  to 
supply,  by  attention  and  perseverance,  the 
want  of  a  more  able  instructor,  and  to 
surmount  the  obstacles  she  would  have  to 
meet  with. 

When  Caroline  heard  this  talked  of,  she 
concluded    immediately    that    Laura    m; 

a  poor  little  ignorant  tiling,  whom  she 
should  astonish  by  a  display  of  her  accom- 
plishments, and  enjoyed  in  idea  the  wonder 
she  would  show  when  she  beheld  her 
beautiful  drawings,  heard  her  touch  the 
keys  of  the  piano,  and  speak  French  and 
Italian  well  as  her  own  lan^u; 

which   she  wished   to  persuade  herself  v 
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the  case,  though  she  knew  no  more  of 
cither  than  she  did  of  all  the  other  things 
of  which  she  was  so  vain  and  conceited. 

She  told  Mrs.  Melvin  that  she  really 
pitied  extremely  the  situation  of  the  poor 
unfortunate  Laura,  and  wished,  whilst  she 
was  so  near,  she  could  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  her  frequently,  as  she  would  give 
her  some  instruction  which  would  be  of 
service  to  her.  Mrs.  Melvin  was  extremely 
disgusted  with  the  vanity  of  her  friend's 
daughter ;  and,  wishing  to  give  her  a 

vrre    mortification,   which    she    thought 

would  be  of  more   use  to   her  than   any 

'ii  she  had  ever  received,  told  her  she 

oukl  pay  a  visit  the  next  morning. 
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The  weather  \vas  extremely  fine,  and  1 
whole  company  set  forward  iniine;!ia!< 
after  breakfast,  and  were  soon  in  si^ht  of 
a  very  neat  but  small  house,  which  they 
were  informed  belonged  to  the  mother  of 
Laura.  A  little  while  gate  opened  into  a 
garden  in  the  front  of  it,  which  was  so 
neat,  and  laid  out  with  so  much  taste,  that 
they  all  slopped  to  admire  it;  for  tli  ' 
flowers  and  shrubs  were  tied  up  with  the 
utmost  nicety,  and  not  a  weed  was  to  be 
seen  in  any  part  of  it. 

"This    is     Laura's     care,"    said     ]\1 
Mclvin  ;    "her    Mother    cannot    afford    to 
pay  a  gardener,   but  hires   a  laborer  now 
and    then    to    turn    up   the   ground  ;    and, 
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with  the  help  of  their  maid,  she  keeps  this 
little  flower-garden  in  the  order  in  which 

ii  see  it;  for,  by  having  inquired  of 
those  who  understand  it,  (instead  of  fancy- 
ing herself  perfect  in  all  things,)  she  has 
gained  so  much  information,  .that  she  is 
become  a  complete  florist." 

They  were  shown  into  a  very  neat 
parlor,  which  was  ornamented  with  a 
number  of  drawings.  "Here,"  said  Mrs. 
Melvin,  "  you  may  again  see  the  fruits  of 
Laura's  industry  and  perseverance :  she 
lias  had  no  instruction,  except  the  little 

r  Mother  could  give  her ;  but  she  was 

determined  to  succeed,  and  has  done  so, 

you  may  perceive  ;  for  these  drawings 
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are  executed  with  as  much  taste  and 
judgment  as  could  possibly  he  expected 
of  so  young  a  person,  even  if  she  had  had 
the  advantage  of  having  a  master  t-> 
instruct  her.  The  fringe  on  the  window- 
curtains  is  entirely  of  her  making;  and 
the  pretty  border  and  landscape  on  that 
lire-screen  are  of  her  cutting." 

Caroline  began  to  fear  she  should  no! 
shine  cpiite  so  much  as  she  had  expected 
to  do,  and  was  extremely  mortified  when 
Laura  came  into  the  room,  and  was  desired 
to  sit  down  to  the  piano,  at  hearing  her 
play  and  sing  two  or  three  pretty  little 
songs,  so  well  and  so  sweetly,  that  every 
one  present  was  delighted  with  her. 
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Caroline  scarcely  ever  dared,  after  this 
it,  to  boast  of  her  knowledge ;  and  if 
she  did,  Mrs.  Melvin,  who  \vas  her  real 
friend,  and  wished  to  cure  her  of  her 
vanity,  never  failed  to  remind  her  of  the 
little  she  knew,  notwithstanding  all  the 
money  which  had  been  expended  upon 
her  education,  in  comparison  with  Laura, 
who  had  never  cost  her  Mother  a  single 
shilling. 


THE     WHIMSICAL     CHILD. 

MR.  and  Mrs.  Clcrmont  invited  their 
little  niece,  Elizabeth  Sinclair,  to  spend  a 
month  with  them  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Clcrmont  was  extremely  fond  of  children, 
but  his  partiality  to  their  company  never 
extended  to  any  who  had  been  improperly 
and  foolishly  indulged,  or  were  whimsical 
and  discontented ;  and  had  he  known  that 
his  sister  had  suffered  her  little  girl  to 
have  those  disagreeable  qualities,  he  never 
would  have  asked  her  to  his  house  :  but 
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!:  •  li;ul  been  two  years  abroad,  and  knew 

>;  of  her. 

The   day  on  which  she  was  expected, 

uiicln   and    aunt   went    to  meet   her, 

very   much    pleased    with    her 

ara nee,  as  well  as  with  the  affectionate 

manner  in  which  she  returned  the  caresses 

th         bestowed     upon     her.      She     wras 

iivnii'ly    pretty,    had     fine     teeth,    fine 

hair,    and    a   beautiful    complexion  :     and 

.Mr.   Clerniont  said    to  his   wife,   "I   shall 

be    devilled    to     have     this    sweet    little 

creature   with    me,   and    to    show   all   my 

iriuids   what    ;i   charming    niece   I  have." 

I  Jut    he   \\;       not    long    in    changing    his 

^*  C^  c^_} 

;  for  lie  very  soon  discovered  that 
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her  beauty,   much  as  he   had   thought  of 

.  * 

it,  did  not  prevent  her  belli;;  the  most 
disagreeable  girl  he  had  ever  met  with. 

She  was  no  sooner  in  the  house,  than 
she  complained  of  being  too  warm,  then 
too  cold,  and,  a  minute  after,  too  warm 
again  —  too  tired  to  sit  up,  yet  not 
choosing  to  go  to  bed-  —  wishing  for  son 
tea,  and  then  not  liking  any  thin^  hut 
milk  and  water  —  now  drinking  it  without 

o 

sugar,  then  desiring  to  have  some;  and, 
after  saying  she  never  supped,  bursting 
into  tears  because  she  was  going  to  be 
sent  to  bed  without  supper. 

"I  perceive   I  was  mistaken,"  said   Mr 
Clermont  :     "this    'sweet     little     creature" 
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will  be  a  pretty  torment  to  us,  if  we 
permit  her  to  have  her  own  way;  but  I 
shall  put  a  stop  to  it  immediately." 

Accordingly,  the  next  day,  at  dinner,  he 
asked  her  if  she  would  be  helped  to  some 
mutton ;  but  she  refused  it,  saying  she 
never  could  eat  any  thing  roasted. — 
"Then,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Clermont, 
uhcre  is  a  boiled  potato  for  you;  eat  that, 
for  you  will  have  nothing  else." 

Elizabeth  was  extremely  disconcerted ; 
and  thought,  if  she  had  been  at  home, 
her  Mother  would  have  ordered  half  a 
dozen  different  things  for  her,  rather  than 
suJKT  her  to  eat  any  thing  she  disliked, 
or  to  dine  upon  potatoes.  She  made  a 
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very  bad  dinner,  and  was  cross  and  out  of 
humor  the  whole  evening. 

The  next  day,  at  table,  Mr.  Clermont 
offered  to  help  her  to  some  boiled  lamb  ; 
but  Elizabeth,  according  to  her  usual 
custom  of  never  liking  what  was  offered 
to  her,  said  she  could  not  eat  lamb  when 
it  was  boiled.  "  So  I  expected,"  said  Mr. 
riermont ;  "  and  (taking  off  the  cover 
from  a  small  dish  which  was  placed  next 
to  him)  here  are  some  roasted  potatoes, 
which  I  have  provided  on  purpose,  fearing 
you  might  not  happen  to  like  the  rest  of 
the  dinner." 

Elizabeth  began  to  cry  bitterly ;  but  her 
uncle  paid  no  kind  of  attention  to  her 
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tr;u-s,  only  saving,  if  she  preferred  a  basin 
<>!'  water-gruel,  she  should  have  some 
iiuulo  iii  an  instant,  She  was  extremely 
hungry,  (having  quarrelled  with  her 
luvakfast,  and  had  nothing  since,)  and, 

.-vriving  that  her  tears  were  not  likely 
to  produce  any  good  effect,  was  glad  to 
dine  very  heartily  on  lamb  and  spinach, 
and  to  cat  some  currant  tart,  which  she 
had  said  she  could  not  bear  even  the 

.rll    of.      She     insisted,     however,     on 

ivl'.in;iin>-    to    her    Mother     immediately; 

lie  would  aiot  stay  any  longer  in 


lousr  where  she  was  in  danger  of  being 

I,  and  was  sure  her  Mother  would  be 

\    ry  angry  if  she  knew  how  she  was  treated. 
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"I  am  sorry  to  inform  yon,  my  dear 
niece,"  said  Mr.  Clermont,  "  that  you  must 
endeavor  to  put  up  with  it  i* >r  at  least  a 
montli  or  six  weeks  ;  for  your  Mother  has 
gone  into  the  country,  on  business  of 
consequence,  and  will  not  be  at  home  to 
receive  you  till  that  time  has  expired." 

This  was  sad  news  for  Elizabeth;  she 
vv;  extreme!  v  unhappy,  and  wished  a 
thousand  times  she  had  never  quitted  her 
own  home,  where  she  was  indulged  in  all 
her  whims,  and  where  every  one's  time 
was  employed  in  trying  to  please  and 
her.  "  And  now,"  thought^  she, 
"on  the  cont  ,  I  never  have  any  thing 
I  like;  and  i;:y  uncle  appears  to  take 
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pleasure  in  teasing  and  vexing  me  from 
morning  to  night."  Finding,  however, 
that  she  must  either  eat  what  was 
provided  for  her  or  suffer  hunger,  and 
conscious  that  she  had  no  real  dislike  to 
any  tiling  in  particular,  though  she  had 
a  great  pleasure  in  plaguing  every  body 
about  her,  she  thought  it  advisable  to 
submit,  and,  consequently,  dined  extremely 
well  every  day,  whether  the  meat  were 
roasted  or  boiled,  stewed  or  fried. 

One  day,  when  she  was  going  with  her 
uncle  and  aunt  to  take  a  walk  to  the  next 
village^  a  poor  miserable  woman,  with  one 
child  in  her  arms,  and  followed  by  two 
others,  mci  ih,.m  at  the  gate,  raid 
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for  Cod's  sake,  they  \vould  take  j)ity  upon 
her  and  her  helpl<  infants,  who,  she 
said,  had  not  tasted  food  since  tlic  fore- 
going day. 

Cold  meat  and  bread  being  immediately 
brought  out  to  them,  both  the  woman  and 
her  children  seized  upon  it  with  so  much 
eagerness,  that  they  might  really  be 
believed  to  be  almost  famished. 

Mr.  Clcrmont  desired  Elizabeth  would 
observe  them  attentively,  and,  after  making 
her  take  particular  notice  of  the  joy  with 
which  the  poor  people  were  feasting  on 

•  scraps  that  came  from  their  table, 
asked  her  if  she  thought  she  ever  nuain 
could,  without  being  guilty  of  a  dreadful 
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sin,  despise,  as  she  frequently  had  done, 
and  refuse  to  eat,  of  the  wholesome  and 
plentiful  food,  which,  through  the  great 
goodness  of  God,  her  friends  were  enabled 
to  provide  for  her. 

Elizabeth  was  struck  with  her  uncle's 
words,  and  with  the  sight  before  her :  she 
felt  that  she  had,  by  her  ingratitude  and 
unthankfulness  to  God,  rendered  herself 
very  undeserving  of  the  comforts  he  had 
bestowed  upon  her,  and  of  which  the  poor 
children  she  was  then  looking  at  stood  so 
much  in  need  ;  and  she  never,  from  that 
day,  was  hoard  to  find  fault  with  any  thing, 
but  prayed  that  she  might,  in  future, 
deserve  a  continuance  of  such  blessings. 
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EDWARD     AND     CHARLES. 

MR.  SPENCER  sent  for  his  two  sons, 
Edward  and  Charles,  into  his  closet;  he 
took  each  of  them  by  the  hand,  and, 
drawing  them  affectionately  towards  him, 
told  them  he  was  going  to  undertake  a 
long  journey  ;  that  he  hoped  they  would 
be  very  good  boys  during  his  absence, 
obedient,  and  dutiful  to  their  Mother,  and 
never  vex  nor  tease  her,  but  do  every 
thing  she  wished  them  to  do  :  lie  also 
desired  them  to  be  kind  to  poor  Ben,  and 
to  recollect,  that,  though  his  face  was 

6 
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black,  he  was  a  very  good  boy,  and  that 
God  would  love  him,  whilst  he  continued 
to  behave  well,  just  as  much  as  if  his 
skin  were  as  white  as  theirs,  and  much 
more  than  He  would  either  of  them, 
unless  they  were  equally  deserving  of 
His  love,  as  black  Ben  had  rendered 
himself  by  his  good-natured  and  amiable 
disposition. 

Edward  and '  Charles  both  promised 
their  Father  that  they  would  do  every 
thing  he  desired ;  but  they  were  not  both 
equally  sincere.  Edward  could  with  diffi- 
culty hide  his  joy  when  his  Father  told 
him  he  was  going  from  home ;  for  he  was 
a  very  naughty  boy,  and  had  no  inclination 
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to  obey  any  body ;  but  to  be  his  own 
master,  and  do  as  lie  liked ;  to  get  into 
all  kinds  of  mischief,  and  kick  and  cuff 
poor  Ben  whenever  he  pleased. 

Thinking,  however,  it  would  be  proper 
o  appear  sorry  for  what  he  was,  in  reality, 
oxtremely  glad  of,  and  seeing  poor  Charles 
take  out  his  handkerchief  to  wipe  away 
his  tears,  when  he  was  taking  leave  of  his 
Father,  he  pulled  out  his  also  :  but  it  was 
not  to  wipe  his  eyes,  but  to  hide  his 
smiles ;  for  he  was  so  happy  at  the  thought 
of  all  the  tricks  he  could  play,  without 
having  any  one  to  control  him,  that  he 
was  afraid  his  joy  would  be  perceived, 
and  his  hypocrisy  detected. 
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Mrs.  Spencer's  health  was  so  indifferent, 
that  she  seldom  quitted  her  apartment ;  so 
that  she  knew  very  little  of  the  behavior 
of  her  sons.  Edward,  as  soon  as  he  had 
breakfasted,  usually  took  his  hat  and  went 
out  without  telling  any  one  whither  he 
was  going,  or  when  he  should  return. 

One  day,  when  he  was  gone  away  in 
tliis  manner,  and  Charles  was  left  quite 
alone,  he  went  up  stairs  to  his  Mother, 
and  asked  her  leave  to  take  a  walk  in  the 
fields ;  and  away  he  went,  with  his  favorite 
dog,  for  lie  had  no  other  company,  and  he 
said,  "  Come  along,  Trimbush,  let  us  take 
a  ramble  together;  my  brother  always 
quarrels  and  fights  with  me,  but  I  know 
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you  will  not,  my  poor  Trimbush :  hero, 
my  poor  old  fellow,  here  is  a  piece  of 
bread,  which  I  saved  from  my  breakfast, 
on  purpose  for  you." 

Charles  had  not  walked  very  far,  before 
he  thought  he  heard  Ben  crying ;  and, 
thinking  it  very  probable  that  his  brother 
was  beating  him,  he  went  as  fast  as  he 
possibly  could  towards  the  place  whence 
the  sound  came.  There  he  found  poor 
black  Ben  with  a  load  of  faggots  upon  his 
back,  almost  enough  to  break  it,  and 
Edward  whipping  him  because  he  cried 
and  said  they  were  too  heavy. 

Charles  began  immediately  to  unload 
the  poor  boy ;  but  Edward  said,  if  ho 
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attempted  to  do  so,  he  would  break  every 
bone  in  his  skin.  He  was,  however,  not 
to  be  frightened  from  his  good-natured 
and  humane  intention,  and  therefore 
continued  to  take  off  the  faggots ;  telling 
his  brother,  that  if  he  came  near  to  pre- 
vent him,  he  would  try  which  had  most 
strength ;  and,  as  Edward  was  a  great 
coward,  and  never  attempted  to  strike 
any  body  but  the  poor  black  boy  who 
dared  not  return  the  blow,  he  thought 
proper  to  walk  away,  and  leave  his  brother 
to  do  as  he  liked.  When  they  met  after- 
wards, and  Charles  offered  to  shake  hands 
with  him,  saying  he  was  sorry  for  what 
hr  had  said  to  him,  and  begged* they 
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ho  good  friends,  ho  uppearod  very 
to  forgot  what  liad  passed,  and 
assurod  liim  he  forgave  him  with  all  his 
heart  ;  but  his  whole  thoughts  woro 
employed  on  finding  out  some  \vay  to  be 
avenged  on  his  brother,  and  he  had  soon 
an  opportunity  of  doing  -what  might  have 
cost  him  his  life,  though  it  is  to  ! 
hoped  he  was  not  quite  wicked  enough 
to  desire  it. 

Walking,  one  morning,  by  the  side  of 
the  river,  he  begged  Charles  to  get  into 
a  little  boat,  which  lay  close  to  the  shore, 
to  look  for  a  sixpence,  which  he  pretended 
to  have  left  in  it;  and  began  to  sr,b  and 
cry,  because  he  was  afraid  he  had  lost  his 
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money.     Charles,  who  was  always  glad  to 

oblige  his  brother,  jumped  into   the  boat 

with   the   utmost    readiness  ;    but,   in   an 

instant,   the   wicked   Edward    having   cut 

the  rope  by  which  it  was  fastened,  away 

it  went  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  and 

no  one  can  tell  whither  it  might  have  been 

driven,   or   what   terrible   accident    might 

have  happened,  if  the  wind  had  been  high, 

and  had  not   the    good,   affectionate    Ben 

stripped  off  his  clothes,  and  plunged  into 

the   river   to   go   to   Charles's    assistance. 

Ben  could  swim  like  a  fish,  and  was  soon 

within  reach  of  the  boat,  which,  by  getting 

hold  of  the  rope,  he  brought  near  enough 

to  shore  for  Charles  to  jump  on  the  bank 
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Edward  fancied,  that,  as  his  Mother 
knew  nothing  of  his  tricks,  and  as  he  was 
certain  Charles  was  too  good-natured  to 
tell  tales,  his  Father  would  never  hear  of 
them :  but  he  was  very  much  mistaken. 
Old  Nicholls,  the  butler,  had  observed  his 
behavior ;  and,  as  soon  as  his  master 
returned,  took  the  first  ^  opportunity  of 
telling  him  of  every  thing  which  had 
passed  in  his  absence. 

Mr.  Spencer  now  recollected  that  he 
had  been  much  to  blame  in  keeping  his 
sons  at  home,  and  determined  to  send 
them  both  to  school  immediately.  He 
observed,  however,  that  they  were  not 
equally  deserving  of  kindness  and  indul- 
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gence,  and  that  it  would  be  proper  and 
just  to  make  Edward  feel  how  much  he 
was  displeased  by  the  accounts  he  had 
received  of  his  conduct.  He  was  there- 
fore sent  to  a  school  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  Home,  so  far  off  that  he 
came  home  neither  at  Christmas  nor 
Midsummer,  nor  saw  any  of  his  friends 
from  one  year  to  the  other ;  he  was  not 
allowed  to  have  any  pocket-money,  for  his 
Father  said  he  would  only  make  an  ill  use 
of  it ;  nor  had  he  ever  any  presents  sent 
him  of  any  kind. 

Charles  was  only  twenty  miles  from  his 
Father's  house,  and  was  always  at  home 
in  the  holidays;  he  had  a  great  many 
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things  given  to  him  on  New- Year's  Day, 
and  his  Father  bought  him  a  little  pony, 
that  he  might  ride  about  the  park  ;  and 
he  always  let  poor  Ben  have  a  ride  with 
him,  for  he  loved  him  very  much.  And 
Ben,  who  was  a  grateful,  kind-hearted  boy, 
did  not  forget  how  many  times  Charles 
had  saved  him  from  his  wicked  brother, 
and  would  have  done  any  thing  in  the 
world,  to  give  him  pleasure. 
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MARIA;   OR,  THE  LITTLE  SLATTERN. 

LITTLE  Maria  B was  so  slatternly 

and    so  careless  of  her  clothes,  that    she 

» 

never  was  fit  to  appear  before  any  body, 
without  being  first  sent  to  her  maid  to 
be  newly  dressed.  If  she  came  to  break- 
fast quite  nice  and  clean,  before  twelve 
o'clock  you  could  scarcely  perceive  that 
her  frock  had  ever  been  white :  her  face 
and  hands  were  always  dirty,  her  hair  in 
disorder,  and  her  shoes  trodden  down  at 
the  heels,  because  she  was  continually 
kicking  them  off. 
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At  dinner,  no  one  liked  to  sit  near  her, 
for  she  was  sure  to  throw  her  meat  into 
their  laps,  pull  about  their  bread  with  her 
greasy  fingers,  and  never  failed  to  overset 
her  drink  upon  the  table-cloth. 

One  day,  her  brother  ran  into  the 
nursery  in  great  haste,  desiring  she  would 
go  down  with  him  immediately  into  the 
parlor ;  telling  her,  that  a  gentleman  had 
brought  a  large  portfolio,  full  of  beautiful 
prints  of  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
which  he  was  going  to  show  them,  if  they 
were  ready  to  come  to  him  directly;  for 
he  could  not  stay  with  them,  he  said,  more 
than  half  an  hour. 

Poor  Maria  was  in  no  condition  to  show 
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herself;  she  had  been  washing  her  doll's 
clothes,  (though  her  maid  had  desired  her 
not  to  do  it,  and  had  promised  to  wash 
them  for  her,  if  she  would  have  patience 
till  the  afternoon,)  and  had  thrown  a  large 
basin  of  water  all  over  her ;  after  which, 
wet  as  she  was,  she  had  been  rummaging 
in  a  dirty  closet,  where  she  had  no  kind 
of  business,  and  was,  when  her  brother 
came  into  the  nursery,  covered  with  dust 
and  cobwebs. 

Susan  was  called  in  haste  to  new  dress 
her ;  but  she  was  so  extremely  careless  of 
her  clothes,  and  tore  them  so  much  every 
day,  that  one  person  was  scarcely  sufficient 
to  keep  them  in  order  for  her.  Not  a 
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frock  was  to  be  found  which,  had  not  the 
tucks  ripped  and  the  strings  broken,  nor 
a  pair  of  shoes  fit  to  put  on ;  her  face  and 
hands  could  not  be  got  clean  without 
warm  water,  and  that  must  be  fetched 
from  the  kitchen  :  then  she  had  to  look 
for  a  comb  —  Maria  had  poked  hers  into 
a  mouse-hole,  and  had  been  rubbing  the 
grate  with  her  brush.  In  short,  by  the 
time  all  was  ready  and  she  was  dressed, 
a  full  hour  had  slipped  away  without  her 
perceiving  it. 

Down  stairs,  however,  she  went,  opened 
the  parlor  door,  and  was  just  going  to 
make  a  fine  curtsy  to  the  gentleman  and 
his  portfolio,  when,  to  her  very  great 
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surprise  and  mortification,  she  perceived 
her  Mother  sitting  alone  at  work  by  the 
fire.  The  gentleman  had  shown  his  prints 
to  her  brothers  and  sisters,  made  each  of 
them  a  present  of  a  very  pretty  one,  and 
had  been  gone  some  time. 

When  her  aunt  came  from  Bath,  she 
brought  her  a  nice  green  silk  bonnet,  and 
a  cambric  tippet,  tied  with  green  ribbon. 
Maria  was  very  muclt  delighted  with  them, 
and  fancied  she  looked  so  well  in  them, 
that  she  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
pull  them  off:  but  she  soon  forgot  that 
they  were  new  and  very  pretty,  and  ought 
to  be  taken  care  of.  She  thought  of 
nothing,  when  she  could  escape  from 
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her  maid,  but  of  getting  into  holes  and 
corners  ;  and,  having  rambled  into  an  old 
back  kitchen,  and  finding  herself  too 
warm,  she  took  off  her  pretty  green 
bonnet,  threw  it  down  on  the  ground, 
and,  recollecting  something  she  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  doing,  ran  away  in  great 
haste,  and  left  it  there. 

When  she  was  asked  what  she  had 
done  with  her  bonnet,  she  said  she  did  not 
know ;  and  the  servants  lost  their  time 
fei  seeking  for  it  —  for  who  would  have 
thought  of  looking  for  a  young  lady's 
bonnet  in  a  dirty  back  kitchen? 

There,  however,  it  was  found,  with  a 
black  cat  and  four  kittens  lying  asleep  in 
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it:  and  so  entirely  had  they  spoiled  it, 
that  it  could  never  be  worn  any  more. 
So  she  was  obliged  to  wear  her  old  bonnet 
a  great  many  months  longer ;  for  her 
Mother  was  extremely  angry  with  her,  and 
would  not  buy  her  a  new  one  :  nor  did 
she  deserve  to  have  one,  till  she  could 
learn  to  take  more  care  of  it,  and  not  leave 
it  about  in  such  dirty  places. 

It  is  not  very  usual  to  see  young  ladies 
wandering  about  by  themselves  in  stables 
and  out-houses ;  but  Maria  had  very  great* 
pleasure  in  it,  and  never  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity when  she  could  get  away  without 
being  seen ;  and  she  was  so  dirty,  and 
had  so  often  her  clothes  torn,  that  she 
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was  frequently  taken,  by  strangers,  for 
some  poor  child  sent  on  an  errand  to  the 
servants. 

One  day,  when  she  was  passing  through 
'the  gate,  to  see  who  was  coming  down  the 
lane,  a  little  boy  upon  a  pony,  who  came 
up  from  the  sea-side  every  week  with  fish, 
seeing  her  there  doing  nothing,  called  out, 
"  Here,  hark  you,  little  girl,  open  the  gate, 
I  say !  —  Come,  make  haste  !  Do  not 
stand  there  like  a  post.  What !  are  you 
asleep  ? ' 

Maria  was  so  much  ashamed,  that  she 
could  not  move,  but  hung  down  her  head ; 
and  the  boy  (who  had  a  mind  to  make  her 
save  him  the  trouble  of  getting  off  from 
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his  pony)  continued  to  talk  to  her  in  the 
same  polite  manner  in  which  he  had 
begun:  —  "Why,  you  little  dirty  thing! 
open  the  gate,  I  say !  If  you  do  not,  I 
will  tell  the  cook  of  you,  and  she  will  tell 
your  mistress,  and  I  shall  get  you  turned 
out  of  the  house." 

Thus    was    Maria    B continually 

mortified  by  one  person  or  another,    and 

t 

losing  every  pleasure  and  amusement 
which  her  brothers  and  sisters  were 
indulged  in,  because  she  was  never  ready 
to  join  in  them.  They  often  went  to 
walk  in  the  charming  woods  and  meadows 
which  surrounded  the  house,  and  were 
sometimes  sent  with  their  maid  to  carry 
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comfortable  things  to  their  poor  sick 
neighbors,  from  whom  they  received,  in 
return,  a  thousand  thanks  and  prayers  to 
God  for  their  happiness :  but  Maria  could 
have  no  share  in  either,  for  she  was  never 
with  them,  and  they  knew  nothing  of 
her. 

Once,  when  their  Grandfather  sent  his 
coach  to  fetch  them  to  dine  with  him, 
Maria  \vas  not  to  be  found ;  and,  after 
seeking  for  her  all  over  the  house,  to  no 
purpose,  they  at  length  caught  her  in 
the  garden,  with  a  watering-pot  which  she 
could  hardly  lift  from  the  ground,  her 
shoes  wet  and  covered  with  mould,  her 
frock  in  the  same  condition,  and  her  hands 
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and  arms  dirty  quite  up  to  the"  elbows. 
Her  Mother  positively  declared  that  the 
horses  should  not  be  kept  a  moment 
longer ;  the  coachman  was  desired  to  drive 

O        '     ' 

on ;  and  Maria  was  left  to  spend  the  day 
in  the  nursery,  from  whence  she  was 
ordered  not  to  stir. 

There  she  spent  a  melancholy  day, 
indeed,  for  she  had  JLO  means  of  amusing 
herself  to  make  time  pass  lightly  on ;  she 
had  no  pleasure  in  reading,  so  that  all  the 
pretty  books  which  had  been  bought  for 
her  were  of  no  use ;  she  could  not  play 
with  her  doll,  for  it  had  no  clothes  -  -  they 
were  all  lost  or  burnt;  and  she  had 
suffered  a  little  puppy  to  play  with  her 
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work-bag,  till  both  that  and  the  work 
which  was  in  it,  thread-case,  cotton,  and 
every  thing  else,  were  all  torn  to  pieces. 
The  only  thing  she  found  to  do,  was,  to 
sit  down  by  the  window,  look  at  the  road, 
and  cry,  till  her  brothers  and  sisters 
returned ;  and  then  she  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  hearing  them  recount  the  pleasure 
they  had  enjoyed,  talk  of  the  curiosities 
their  Grandfather  had  shown  them  in  the 
great  closet  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  and 
of  seeing  all  the  pretty  things  they  had 
brought  home  with  them,  and  of  which 
she  might  have  had  her  share,  if  she  had 
been  of  the  party. 


(72) 
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"  WHAT  will  become  of  us  to-morrow  ? " 

exclaimed  a  boy  at  M school,  to  little 

George  Clifton,  as  they  were  undressing  to 
go  to  bed.  "I  am  so  frightened  that  I 
shah1  not  be  able  to  close  my  eyes." 

George,  who  was  very  sleepy,  and  had 
no  inclination  to  be  disturbed,  scarcely 
attended  to  what  he  was  saying ;  but,  on 
being  asked  how  he  thought  to  get  off, 
and  how  he  should  relish  a  good  sound 
flogging,  if  he  could  not  excuse  himself, 
he  thought  it  time  to  inquire  into  his 
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meaning,  and  was  informed  that  some  of 
the  boys  had,  that  evening,  been  robbing 
the  master's  garden  —  that  they  had  taken 
away  all  the  fruit,  both  ripe  and  unripe, 
and  had  trodden  down  and  destroyed 
every  thing. 

George  said  he  was  very  sorry  for  it; 
but  he  had  no  fears  on  his  own  account, 
for  he  could  prove  that  he  had  drank  tea, 
and  spent  the  whole  evening  at  his  aunt's, 
and  had  but  just  returned  before  their 
hour  of  going  to  bed.  But  Robert  assured 
him,  that  all  he  could  say  would  avail  him 
nothing,  and  that  he  was  very  certain  he 
would  not  be  believed ;  and,  moreover, 
that  the  master  had  declared,  as  he  could 
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not  discover  the  offenders,  he  would 
punish  the  whole  school :  "  And,  for  my 
part/'  said  Robert,  "  I  am  determined  not 
to  stay  here,  and  suffer  for  what  I  do  not 
deserve.  I  can  easily  slip  out  of  this 
window  into  the  yard,  and  at  the  dawn 
of  day  I  intend  to  set  off;  and  shall  be 

many  miles  from    M ,  when   you   are 

begging  in  vain  for  forgiveness  of  your 
hard-hearted  master." 

George,  who,  though  a  good  boy  in 
other  respects,  had  a  very  great  dislike  to 
the  trouble  of  learning  any  thing,  and  had 
been  sent  to  school  much  against  his 
inclination,  thought  this  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  leaving  it;  and  had  no 
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doubt  but  that,  having  such  a  melancholy 
story  to  recount  of  the  injustice  of  his 
master,  added  to  the  many  hardships  he 
fancied  he  had  already  endured  on 
different  occasions,  he  should  be  able  to 
prevail  upon  his  Father  to  keep  him  at 
home.  He  also  imagined  that,  when  he 
grew  up  to  be  a  man,  he  should,  by  some 
means  or  other,  have  as  much  learning 
and  knowledge  as  other  people,  without 
plaguing  himself  with  so  many  books  and 
lessons.  Robert  had  therefore  very  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  accompany 
him,  which  he  had  no  reason  to  wish  for, 
but  that  he  knew  he  had  always  a  good 
deal  of  pocket-money,  which  he  hoped  to 
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get  possession  of,  and  cared  very  little,  if 
once  lie  could  carry  that  point,  what 
became  of  poor  George.  He  knew  him 
to  be  quite  innocent,  and  also  that  the 
master  was  well  acquainted  with  the  names 
of  the  boys  who  had  done  the  mischief, 
and,  consequently,  had  no  thought  of 
punishing  the  whole  school :  but  he  was 
a  wicked  boy,  had  been  the  chief  promoter 
of  the  robbery,  long  tired  of  confinement, 
and  determined  to  run  away. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  got 
out  of  the  window  into  the  yard,  jumped 
over  a  low  wall,  and  were  soon  several 
miles  from  the  school.  Poor  little  George 

o 

began,  before  it  was  long,  to  grow  very 
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tired  :  he  was  hungry,  also,  and  had 
nothing  to  eat.  Robert  asked  him  if  he 
had  any  money,  and  said  he  would  soon 
procure  him  something  to  eat,  if  he  would 
give  him  the  means  of  paying  for  it :  but 
the  moment  he  had  got  his  little  purse  in 
his  hand,  he  told  him  that  he  must  now 
wish  him  a  good  morning;  that  he  was 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  go  home,  to  get  a 
horsewhipping  for  having  run  away  from 
school,  but  should  go  immediately  to 
Boston,  where  he  should  find  ships  enough 
ready  to  sail  for  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  would  go  to  sea,  which  was, 
he  said,  the  most  pleasant  life  in  the 

world :  and,  making  him  a  very  low  bow, 
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he  set  off  immediately  across  the  fields 
towards  the  high  road,  and  was  presently 
out  of  sight. 

George  began  to  cry  bitterly;  he  now- 
repented  having  listened  to  this  wicked 
boy's  advice,  and  would  have  returned  to 
school  if  he  could ;  but  he  did  not  know 
the  way  back  again ;  and,  if  he  had  known 
it,  would  have  been  afraid  to  see  his 
master.  He  \vandered  on  the  whole  day, 
without  seeing  any  body  who  thought  it 
worth  while  to  listen  to  his  tale ;  and,  at 
length,  towards  the  close  of  the  evening, 
quite  ill  for  want  of  eating,  and  so  tired 
that  he  could  no  longer  stand,  he  seated 
himself  by  the  side  of  a  brook,  and, 
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leaning    his  head  upon   his    hand,  sobbed 
aloud. 

An  old  farmer,  returning  from  his  labor, 
and  passing  that  way,  stopped  to  look  at 
him ;  and,  perceiving  that  he  was  in  much 
distress,  went  up  to  the  place  where  he 
was  sitting,  and  inquired  kindly  what  ailed 
him. 

"I  am  a  naughty  boy,"  said  George, 
"  and  do  not  deserve  that  you  should  take 
notice  of  me."  "When  naughty  boys 
confess  their  faults,  they  are  more  than 
half  cured  of  them,"  replied  the  old  man. 
"Whatever  you  have  done,  I  am  sure 
you  repent  of  it,  and  I  will  take  care  of 
you." 
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He  then  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  to  his  cottage,  which  was  very  near, 
and  where  he  found  an  old  woman 
spinning  near  the  window,  and  a  young 
one  sitting  with  two  pretty  little  girls  and 
a  boy,  whom  she  was  teaching  to  read : 
they  had  each  a  book  in  their  hands,  and 
were  so  attentive  to  their  lessons,  that  they 
scarcely  looked  up  when  the  door  was 
opened. 

"  There,"  said  the  old  farmer,  "  sits  my 
good  wife ;  this  is  my  daughter,  and  these 
are  her  children  :  we  are  poor  people,  and 
cannot  afford  to  spend  much  money  on 
their  education ;  but  they  are  very  good, 
and  endeavor  to  learn  what  they  can  from 
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their  mother,  and  get  their  lessons  ready 
against  the  hour  they  go  to  school  in  the 
morning,  that  they  may  make  the  most  of 
their  time,  and  not  rob  their  parents  by 
being  idle." 

"  Rob  their  parents  ! '  exclaimed  George. 
"Yes,  rob  them,"  replied  the  old  man. 
"Would  it  not  be  robbing  their  father 
and  mother,  if  they  allowed  them  to 
squander  their  money  upon  them  'in  paying 
for  their  schooling  to  no  purpose  ? ' 

George  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes, 
and  said  he  was  afraid  he  was  a  very  bad 
boy ;  but  he  was  sorry  for  it,  and  would 
endeavor  to  mend,  if  his  Father  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  pardon  what  was  past 
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He  then  told  the  old  man  all  that  had 
happened,  and  how  the  wicked  Robert 
had  enticed  him  to  run  away  from  school ; 
but  he  was  so  hungry  and  so  fatigued, 
that  he  could  hardly  walk  or  hold  up  his 
head.  The  young  woman  gave  him  a 
large  bowl  of  bread  and  milk,  and  put  him 
into  a  neat,  clean  bed,  where  he  slept 
soundly  till  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
when,  after  a  comfortable  breakfast,  the 
good  farmer  accompanied  him  to  his 
Father's  house,  and  said  so  much  in  his 
favor,  and  of  the  sorrow  he  had  shown  for 
his  ill  behavior,  that  he  was  immediately 
forgiven. 

He  was,  at  his  own  desire,  taken  back 
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to  school,  where  he  entreated  his  master 
to  pardon  the  little  attention  he,  had  paid 
to  his  books,  and  the  instruction  he  had 
been  so  good  as  to  give  him ;  as  also  his 
elopement  —  a  fault  he  had,  he  said, 
repented  of  almost  as  soon  as  he  had 
committed  it. 

The  master  readily  forgave  him  upon 
his  acknowledging  his  error,  and  assured 
him  that,  though  he  always  punished  those 
who  deserved  it,  he  knew  very  well  how 
to  distinguish  the  innocent  from  the 
guilty ;  and  that  whilst  he  behaved  like 
a  good  boy,  he  would  have  no  reason  to 
fear  his  anger. 


(84) 
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"WHAT  an  unlucky  boy  I  am!"  said 
Edmond,  running  towards  his  Father, 
whom  he  had  been  seeking  all  over  the 
house  and  gardens.  "My  Grandmother 
has  changed  her  mind  about  going  to  my 
uncle's  ;  and,  instead  of  taking  me  with 
her  to  spend  a  fortnight  at  his  house, 
when  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  it,  I  must 
content  myself  at  home,  she  says,  and 
wait  for  another  opportunity  !  Every 
thing  goes  wrong  with  me !  It  was  but 
last  week  that  the  pigs  got  into  my 
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little    garden,    and   destroyed    every    thing 
in  it."          . 

"  Stop  !  stop  ! '  interrupted  his  Father. 
"  Before  you  complain  of  your  evil  destiny, 
recollect  that  if  you  had  not  heard  the 
pigs  in  your  garden,  and  run  in  haste  to 
drive  them  out  of  it,  you  would  not  have 
seen  your  little  brother,  whom  you  seized 
by  the  arm,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  pond, 
and  who,  in  another  moment,  would 
probably  have  fallen  into  it,  and  would 
have  been  drowrned,  before  any  of  the 
family  had  missed  him.  It  is  not  impossible 
but  that  you  may  have  cause  to  rejoice, 
some  time  hence,  at  what  now  appears 
to  you  such  a  mighty  disappointment." 
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His  Father's  words  were  soon  verified  ; 
for  not  more  than  ten  days  had  elapsed 
after  this  conversation,  when  they  received 
a  letter  which  filled  them  with  the  severest 
affliction.  A  servant  belonging  to  his 
uncle  had  caught  a  dreadful  putrid  sore 
throat  and  fever,  of  which  he  died  almost 
immediately,  and  which  had  infected  the 
whole  family.  Edmond  heard,  with  the 
utmost  grief,  that  one  of  his  cousins  was 
no  more,  and  that  the  other  lay  in  so 
dangerous  a  state,  that  his  life  was 
despaired  of :  and  he  did  not  fail  to  offer 
his  unfeigned  thanks  to  God  for  having 

*— '  O 

preserved  him  from  the  danger  to  which 
he  would  have  been  exposed  if  his  Grand- 
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mother  had  not  suddenly  changed  her 
intention  of  going  to  his  uncle's.  He 
determined,  also,  that  he  would  never,  in 
future,  complain  of  any  trifling  disappoint- 
ments he  might  chance  to  meet  with,  nor 
find  fault,  as  he  had  too  often  done,  with 
the  arrangements  of  Providence ;  but 
conclude  that,  however  extraordinary  many 
things  might  appear  to  him,  being  ordered 
by  Him  who  knows  best  what  is  fit  for 
us,  they  must,  some  way  or  other,  sooner 
or  later,  turn  to  our  advantage  and  hap- 
piness. 

Edmond,  in  the  long  walks  he  took  with 
his  Father,  often  met  with  things  which 
appeared  to  him  very  strange,  and  which 
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made  him  thoughtful,  and  wish  to  know 
why  they  were  permitted. 

An  old  farmer  who  was  universally 
esteemed  in  the  village,  had  been  involved 
in  perplexity  and  trouble,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  very  unjustly.  He  was  tenant  to 

a   rich    man,    and    had    been    long    and 

\ 

comfortably  settled,  in  a  prosperous  way, 
on  a  little  farm  which  lay  in  a  fertile  and 
beautiful  valley  belonging  to  his  large 
estate. 

The  rich  man  was  hard-hearted  and 
revengeful;  and,  taking  a  dislike  to  poor 
old  Davis,  on  some  very  trifling  occasion, 
had  turned  him  out  of  the  farm  at  so 
short  a  notice,  that  he  had  had  the 
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utmost  difficulty  to  find  a  place  to  take 
shelter  in.  He  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  removing  his  cattle  and  his 
poultry,  his  corn  and  his  hay-mows,  and 
'every  thing  belonging  to  his  farm ;  and 
said  he  was  sure  it  would  be  a  couple  of 
years  before  he  should  be  able  to  recover 
the  expense  and  loss  of  time,:  and 
Edmond,  who  never  went  into  the  village 
without  paying  him  a  visit,  and  loved  to 
chat  with  him  and  his  old  dame,  never 
heard  them  talk  of  it  without  thinking  it 
was,  at  least,  a  pity  that  he  had  met  with 
so  great  a  misfortune. 

The  winter  was  very  severe ;  the  snow 
fell  fast,  it  was  deep,  and  lay  very  long  on 

8* 
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the  ground.  Davis  was  obliged  to  take 
his  cattle  in  from  the  fields,  and  feed 
them  entirely  on  hay ;  his  poultry  required 
the  utmost  care  and  attention,  and  every 
thing  in  his  garden  was  in  danger  of 
perishing.  "  This  is  a  sad  winter  for  poor 
old  Davis ! '  said  Edmond  to  his  Father ; 
"  I  am  afraid  it  will  put  him  another  year 
behindhand ;  I  wish  he  had  not  been 
driven  from  that  flourishing  farm  in  the 
valley." 

"  I  wish  so  too/'  replied  his  Father,  "  if 
it  would  have  been  more  for  his  good  to 
have  remained  there  —  but  God  knows 
best ! " 

The  spring  returned,   the   snow  melted, 
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torrents  of  water  fell  from  the  hills  — 
the  brooks  swelled,  and  overflowed  the 
meadows  —  every  thing  was  inundated  : 
the  farm  in  the  valley  was  entirely 
destroyed,  and  all  the  cattle,  with  which 
the  rich  man  had  stocked  it,  were 
drowned.  Davis,  on  his  hill,  had  felt  the 
sharpness  and  biting  frosts  of  winter ;  he 
had  heard  the  wind  roar,  and  the  rain 
beat  against  his  casement :  but  when  the 
snow  melted,  he  felt  no  ill  effects  from  it, 
but  turned  out  his  cattle,  which  he  had 
sheltered  whilst  it  lay  on  the  ground,  to 
feast  on  the  fresh  herbage  which  had 
been  preserved  under  it. 

"  I  perceive   now,"  said  Edmond,  "  that 
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I  have  been  once  more  mistaken ;  and 
that,  instead  of  thinking  Davis  an  object 
of  pity,  I  should  look  upon  him  as  a 
fortunate  man.  If  he  had  remained  in 
the  valley,  his  whole  property  would  have 
been  destroyed,  and  he  would  have  been 
a  beggar  :  now  he  has  but  to  be  doubly 
attentive  to  his  labor,  and  he  will  soon 
recover  the  expense  of  his  removal ;  he 
will  then  be  just  as  well  as  he  was  ;  and 
he  might  this  day  have  been  without  a 
morsel  of  bread,  or  a  shilling  to  purchase 


one.' 
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"  You  are  as  obstinate  as  a  mule,"  said 
Charles  Stevenson  to  his  brother  James, 
"  and  full  of  contradiction  into  the  bargain  : 
if  I  propose  a  thing,  you  always  foresee 
ten  thousand  difficulties  in  the  way,  and 
insist-  on  proving  to  me  that  I  am  wrong, 
and  you  are  never  so ;  and  when  once 
you  have  said  a  thing,  the  whole  world 
could  not  persuade  you  to  unsay  it' 

"You    are    quite    mistaken,"    answered 

James :  "  when  I  know  that   I  am  right, 

* 

W7hy  should  I  not  maintain  it  ?     I  am  not 
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obliged  to  be  of  your  opinion.  You 
say  all  this  because  I  am  not  such  a 
quiz  as  you  are :  you  always  like  to 
walk  in  the  path,  that  you  may  not  dirty 
your  clean  stockings ;  I  like  to  climb 
over  the  hedge,  when  that  is  the  nearest 
way." 

"  Very  true/'  replied  Charles  ;  "  but  if 
I  were  to  propose  going  over  the  hedge, 
you  would  prefer  the  path ;  and,  moreover, 
would  insist  that  it  wras  the  nearest  \vay ! 
When  we  are  out  in  the  fields  in  the 
evening  at  play,  and  I  happen  to  say,  '  It 
is  almost  night,  and  time  to  go  home/  you 
do  not  scruple  to  declare  that  it  is  stih1 
broad  day-light,  though  it  is  so  dark  that 
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I   can  hardly  see  my  own  hand  when   I 
hold  it  up." 

"You  stay  out  at  play  in  the  fields 
till  you  can  scarcely  see  your  hand ! 9 
interrupted  James  with  a  sneer.  "  You 
would  be  mortally  afraid  of  catching  cold  ; 
particularly  if  Mother  had  forgotten  to 
tie  a  handkerchief  about  its  dear  little 
neck ! ' 

The  reader  will  not  find  it  difficult  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  dispositions  of  these 
two  boys,  from  the  above  conversation. 
They  were  both  right,  in  some  measure, 
in  the  reproaches  they  made  to  each 
other :  James  was  the  most  obstinate  boy 
in  the  world,  and  his  greatest  pleasure 
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was  to  differ  in  opinion  from  other 
people. 

Charles  had,  unfortunately,  been  very 
delicate  when  an  infant ;  and  his  Mother's 
fears  on  account  of  his  health  had  made 
her  more  attentive  to  him  than  she  had 
been  to  her  other  children.  His  great- 
coat was  made  of  warmer  materials  than 
that  of  his  brother  ;  he  was  never 
permitted  to  go  out  when  the  wind 
blew  high ;  and  particular  care  was 
taken  that  he  should  never  eat  any 
thing  but  what  the  physician  had  ordered 
for  him. 

He  was  now  grown  a  strong,  healthy 
boy ;  but  he  was  naturally  effeminate  in 
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his  manner ;  and  the  care  with  which  he 
had  been  treated  in  his  infancy  had  made 
him  still  more  so.  He  was  so  nice  in  his 
clothes,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  a 
speck  on  any  part  of  them ;  which  was  a 
constant  theme  of  ridicule  for  his  brother 
James,  who  was  generally  up  to  his  ankles 
in  mud,  and  whose  coat  wanted  brushing 
half  a  dozen  times  in  a  day. 

Notwithstanding  this,  they  never  had 
any  serious  quarrels ;  they  laughed  at 
each  other  continually,  but  that  was  all 
Charles  continued  to  be  very  careful  of 
himself  and  his  clothes ;  and  James,  to 
contradict  the  whole  family,  (though  he 
often  brought  himself  into  disgrace  by  it,) 
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and  to  be,  what  his  brother   said  lie  was 
"  as  obstinate  as  a  mule." 

The  sharp  conversation  with  which  I 
began  my  story  happened  in  a  large  field, 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the 
month  of  March.  There  had  been  a 
constant  fall  of  snow  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
was  so  covered  with  it,  that  the  hills,  the 
valleys,  and  the  plains,  wrere  one  mass  of 
white. 

Charles  and  James  were  extremely  tired 
of  the  confinement  which  this  weather 
occasioned  them ;  and  hearing,  one  night 
when  they  were  going  to  bed,  tired  of 
battledore  and  shuttlecock,  dominos,  &c., 
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that  a  rapid  thaw  was  coming  on,  they 
agreed  to  rise  early,  and  go  and  take  a 
peep  at  some  high  hills,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  house  ;  supposing  that  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  in  different  parts  of 
them,  would  give  them  a  strange  and  new 
appearance.  Charles  was  very  unwilling 
to  venture  forth  in  such  weather ;  but 
James,  who  had  the  art  of  persuading 
-him  to  any  thing,  promising  to  conduct 
him  through  a  pleasant  road,  which  would 
not  be  very  wet,  at  the  same  time  offering 
him  his  strong  half-boots,  he  consented  to 
go ;  and  at  six  o'clock  they  were  in  the 
fields,  as  I  have  before  mentioned.  There 
meeting  with  two  paths,  one  leading  to  the 
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right,  the  other  to  the  left,  a  dispute  arose 
about  which  they  had  best  follow ;  and 
Charles  having  proposed  that  on  the  right 
hand,  James,  as  usual,  insisted  on  going 
to  the  left,  and  trudged  along  as  fast  as 
he  could,  leaving  his  brother  to  follow  him 
if  he  pleased,  or  to  return  home  if  he 
liked  it  better.  Charles  would  have  been 
very  glad  to  go  home  to  the  parlor  fire, 
but  was  afraid  of  being  laughed  at ;  he 
therefore  followed  James  till .  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  hills. 

The  snow  was  melting  very  fast, 
and  such  torrents  of  water  rolled 
down  the  sides  of  them,  that  the 
valley  beneath  had  more  the  appearance 
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of  a  lake  than  of  pasture-ground  for 
cattle. 

Casting  their  eyes  around,  they  could 
not  help  making  some  observations  on  the 
melancholy  scene  ;  but  Charles  was  the 
first  to  perceive  the  cottage  of  poor  Saun- 
derson  surrounded  with  water. 

"  Good  gracious !  James/'  cried  he, 
"what  will  become  of  poor  Margaret 
and  her  children?  I  know  she  is  quite 
alone  with  them ;  for  her  husband  has 
gone  to  Mr.  Piercy's,  for  my  Father,  and 
will  not  return  till  Thursday.  The  water 
is  already  above  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
and  will  soon  get  into  the  lower  room. 
She  is  still  in  bed,  and  suspects  nothing 

9* 
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of  the  matter  —  they  will  all  be  drowned 
if  they  have  not  immediate  assistance ! 
What  can  be  done  to  get  them  out  ?  If  I 
were  not  afraid  of  catching  cold,  and  of 
spoiling  my  clothes,  I  would  go  to  them  - 
I  do  not  think,  at  present,  the  water  would 
reach  more  than  half  way  to  my  knee." 

James  was  not  without  some  alarm  and 
uneasiness  on  account  of  poor  Margaret 
and  her  children :  but  he  had  heard  his 
brother's  opinion,  and  that  wras  sufficient 
to  determine  him  to  hide  his  fears,  and 
pretend  to  believe  them  to  be  in  no  kind 
of  danger. 

"  I  would  soon  go  to  their  assistance," 
said  he,  "  if  there  were  any  necessity  for 
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it.  I  should  not  be  afraid  of  taking  cold, 
as  you  are.  I  do  not  mind  wetting  myself. 
I  would  as  soon  be  wet  as  dry  —  it  is 
all  the  same  to  me.  But  they  are  in  no 
danger ;  the  water  will  not  rise  any 
higher  ;  and.  in  an  hour  or  two.  what  you 

Cj  99  /  J 

now  see  will  disappear,  and  Margaret  may 
go  out  and  milk  her  cow,  without  wetting 
her  feet."  \ 

"  You  may  say  what  you  please/'  replied 
Charles,  "but  I  perceive,  whilst  we  are 
talking,  that  it  is  much  higher  than  it  was 
when  we  came  :  the  poor  cow  is  more 
than  half  way  up  her  legs  in  water,  and  — 
bless  me,  James,  look !  there  is  Margaret 
opening  her  window !  See  how  terrified 
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slie  is !  She  calls  for  help !  What  can 
be  done  ?  Will  no  one  go  to  her  ? ' 

"  Why  do  not  you  go,  Master  Finikin  ? " 
said  James  :  "  I  wish  you  would  be  quiet ! 
When  I  think  there  is  any  danger,  I  will 
go  to  them." 

Charles  insisted  that  if  he  waited  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  the  water 
would  be  so  deep  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  venture  ;  and  James, 
though  he  could  not  determine  to  give 
up  the  point,  and  let  it  be  seen  that  he 
was  of  his  brother's  opinion,  had  much 
difficulty  to  restrain  himself ;  for  he 
observed  that  the  water  was  rising 
higher  and  higher  every  minute,  and 
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that  Margaret  was  too  much  frightened 
to  know  what  she  was  doing,  or  what 
step  to  take. 

Whilst  the  two  brothers  were  thus 
deliberating  —  one,  whether  to  risk  spoil- 
ing his  clothes  and  catching  cold,  the 
other  whether  he  should  give  up  his 
opinion  after  speaking  so  positively  — 
they  saw  Richard,  Farmer  Wilmot's  son, 
coming  towards  them  ;  and,  calling  him 
as  loud  as  they  could,  that  he  might  make 
more  haste,  said  they  would  ask  him 
what  he  thought  of  it. 

Richard,  however,  perceiving,  as  he 
came  a  little  nearer,  the  situation  of 
Margaret  and  her  little  family,  and 
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certain  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose, 
required  no  one  to  urge  him  to  do  what 
he  saw  was  immediately  necessary ;  and, 
without  attending  to  the  young  gentle- 
men, who  continued  calling  him,  threw 
off  his  jacket  and  his  stockings  and 
shoes  in  an  instant,  and  in  the  next  was 
making  rapid  strides  towards  the  cottage. 
Margaret  came  down  stairs,  and"  gave 
him  her  two  little  children  through  the 
window,  one  on  his  back,  the  other  in  his 
arms,  and  followed  as  well  as  she  was  able. 
Richard  soon  placed  them  all  in  safety 
near  the  spot  where  Charles  and  James 
stood,  not  a  little  ashamed  at  having 
suffered  the  farmer's  boy  to  do  what  they 
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might  have  done  with  so  much  ease,  had 
they  not  wasted  their  time  in  disputing ; 
for  when  they  came  to  the  place,  the 
water  would  not  have  reached  above 
their  ankles  ;  and  if  they  had  only 
gone  to  the  house,  and  roused  the  poor 
woman,  she  might  herself  have  brought 
her  children  away  without  any  difficulty. 

Richard  was  one  of  the  best-hearted 
boys  in  the  world  ;  he  dashed  once  more 
through  the  water  to  the  little  habitation 
of  Margaret,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had 
carried  every  thing  he  could  lift,  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  upper  room,  to  save 
them  from  the  water  :  he  then  went  to 
the  cow,  took  her  by  the  horn,  and  led 
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her  to  her  mistress,  who  was  so  much 
rejoiced  at  finding  herself,  her  children, 
and  her  cow  in  safety,  that  she  could  not 
find  words  to  express  her  gratitude  to 
Richard  :  nor  did  he  stay  to  hear  the 
blessing  and  thanks  she  tried  to  bestow 
upon  him :  he  was  gone  in  an  instant. 

Poor  Margaret  was  seated  on  the  stump 
of  an  old  tree,  with  her  children  upon  her 
lap  :  but  she  was  so  wet  and  cold  that  she 
could  hardly  hold  them ;  and  the  little 
creatures  were  so  frightened  at  "  the  great 
heap  of  water,"  as  they  called  it,  that  they 
did  nothing  but  cry. 

"Well,"  said  Charles,  "if  we  cannot 
take  the  credit  of  having  saved  them  from 
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being  drowned,  lot  us,  at  least,  take  care 
that  they  do  not  die  of  cold.  I  wish  they 
were  at  our  house,  by  the  kitchen  fire, 
eating  a  warm  breakfast ;  but  Margaret 
trembles  so  much,  that  I  doubt  whether 
she  could  walk  so  far,  much  less  be  able 
to  carry  her  children.  Will  you  take  one 
of  them  in  your  arms,  James  1  I  would 
carry  the  little  one,  if  I  thought  its  clothes 
were  clean.  Do  not  you  think  that  frock 
looks  a  little  greasy  ? ' 

Had  Charles  been  silent  a  moment 
longer,  James  would  have  proposed  the 
very  thing  which  he  now  set  his  face 
against :  for,  vexed  and  mortified  at 

having  permitted    Richard   to   assist  Mar- 
io 
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garet,  when  he  knew  himself  to  be  strong 
enough  to  have  done  the  same  thing,  he 
was  thinking  how  he  should  contrive  to 
get  them  home,  when  his  brother  unfor- 
tunately made  the  proposal. 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  he  ;  "  do  you  imagine 
she  has  no  friends  to  take  care  of  her ! 
Margaret,  have  you  no  one  to  go  to,  till 
you  can  return  to  your  own  house  ?: 

"  Nobody  but  my  brother,  sir,"  answered 
Margaret ;  "  and  he  lives  three  miles  off. 
I  could  not  carry  my  children  half  a  mile, 
if  it  were  to  save  their  poor  innocent  lives : 
I  tremble  from  head  to  foot  with  cold  and 
fright."  ' 

Charles  urged  very  strongly  their  going 
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to  his  Father's  house,  where  he  was  sure 
they  would  be  taken  care  of ;  but  was,  at 
the  same  time,  very  unwilling  to  touch 
either  of  the  children.  If  James  would 
carry  them  both,  as  Richard  had  done,  he 
would  endeavor,  he  said,  to  drive  the  cow 
before  him,  if  he  thought  she  would  not 
splash  him. 

James  would  not  hear  of  it,  in  any  way : 
he  insisted  upon  it  that  Margaret's  friends 
would  come  to  her,  and  only  laughed  at 
his  brother's  scheme  :  and  they  continued 
disputing  the  point,  without  paying  any 
attention  to  the  woman  and  her  children, 
until,  to  their  great  surprise,  they  per- 
ceived a  stout  country  girl  carrying  the 
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poor  little  things  away,  one  on  each  arm, 
whilst  Richard,  assisting  their  mother  to 
rise,  told  her  that  his  father  begged  she 
would  go  to  the  farm,  where  she  would 
be  kindly  welcome  to  remain  as  long  as 
she  found  it  necessary. 

The  two  young  gentlemen  followed  the 
little  party  with  their  eyes,  till  they  had 
passed  through  a  gate  which  led  to 
Wilmot's  house  :  they  then  looked  at 
each  other ;  but,  being  both  conscious  of 
deserved  blame,  and  that,  when  the  story 
should  be  repeated,  Richard  W'Ould  receive 
the  praises  and  commendations  which  they 
might  have  claimed,  had  they  acted 
properly,  James  dared  not  reproach 
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Charles  with  his  over-delicacy,  lest  he 
should  remind  him  of  his  obstinacy  and 
contradiction. 

They  returned  home  in  silence,  neither 
of  them  opening  his  lips  till  they  sat  down 
to  breakfast ;  and  then,  the  recollection 
of  Margaret  and  her  children  giving  way 
to  a  large  plateful  of  hot  rolls,  they  began 
to  chat  on  '  indifferent  subjects,  as  much 
as  their  eagerness  to  eat  would  allow 
them  :  and  when  the  story  of  the  poor 
wroman's  escape,  and  the  part  Richard  had 
taken  in  it,  was  told  by  the  servants  of 
the  family,  they  took  care  not  to  drop  the 
least  word  of  their  having  been  present. 

Their  Father  and  Mother  had  a  great 
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regard  for  Saunderson  and  his  family,  and 
gave  immediate  orders  that  they  should 
be  sent  for,  and  taken  care  of  at  their 
house,  until  they  could  return  to  their 

* 

own ;  and  James,  wishing  to  be  of  some 
service  to  them,  though  he  would  have 
exposed  their  lives  to  the  utmost  danger 
rather  than  bend  to  his  brother's  opinion, 
now  proposed  that  they  should  run  as 
fast  as  they  could,  by  a  short  way,  to 
Wilmot's,  in  the  hope  of  getting  there 
before  the  servant,  and  be  first  to  deliver 
a  message  to  Margaret,  which  w^ould, 
they  very  well  knew,  give  her  so  much 

N 

pleasure. 

Charles  made  no  objection,  for  he  was 
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a  good-natured  boy,  and  he  thought,  after 
what  had  happened  in  the  morning,  he 
should  feel  more  comfortable  in  his  own 
mind,  if  he  could  do  any  thing  to  oblige 
Margaret. 

They  both  ran  as  fast  as  they  could 
down  the  lawn,  crossed  the  jroad,  and  had 
got  half  way  through  a  narrow  lane,  when 
Charles,  seeing  his  brother  jump  over  a 
rivulet,  which  he  thought  would  have 
been  too  wide  for  him,  exclaimed  with  a 
laugh,  "  Well  done,  my  boy !  I  will  follow 
you  !  We  shall  soon  be  there  at  this  rate ! 
This  is  certainly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  nearer 
than  the  road  through  the  wood  ;  but  it  is 
very  dirty :  I  am  up  to  the  knees  in  mud ! ' 
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"I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  nearer/' 
replied  James,  stopping  immediately  ; 
"and  I  shall  get  over  this  gate,  cross 
the  field,  and  go  into  the  wood  :  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
walk  faster ;  and,  who  knows  but  there 
may  be  more  brooks  down  this  lane, 
which  we  should  not  be  so  well  able  to 
pass?"  \  ., 

* 

Charles  wished  he  had  kept  his  obser- 
vations to  himself;  for  he  suspected  that 
(according  to  his  custom)  James  was 
going  to  leave  the  road  he  was  in,  merely 
from  contradiction.  He  determined,  how- 
ever, to  follow  him  ;  and  they  soon  reached 
the  wood,  where,  the  sun  not  having  been 
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able  to  penetrate,  the  snow  still  lay  so 
deep  in  the  path,  that  they  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  get  along  ;  and 
Charles  was  so  cold,  and  so  much  vexed 
at  having  left  the  lane,  that  he  said  more 
cross  things  to  his  brother  than  he  had 
ever  said  in  his  life  before. 

"This  is  ten  times  worse,"  said  he, 
"  than  wading  through  the  water  to  assist 
Margaret  would  have  been  :  the  snow  is 
so  deep  that,  every  step  I  take,  my  feet 
sink  into  a  hole,  and  I  can  hardly  draw 
them  out  again  !  This  is  the  last  time  I 
will  ever  listen  to  you  ! ? 

James  only  laughed ;  not  thinking  it 
proper  to  confess  that  he  could  scarcely 
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get  on ;  and,  indeed,  they  were  so  long, 
that  before  they  reached  the  farm,  Mar- 
garet had  left  it,  with  the  servant  who 
was  sent  to  fetch  her,  and  her  good  friend 
Richard,  who  insisted  on  carrying  one  of 
the  children. 

They  were  very  much  mortified  to  find 
that  they  had  taken  so  much  trouble  to 
no  purpose,  and  immediately  turned 
towards  home,  Charles  by  the  lane,  and 
James  (that  he  might  not  appear  wavering 
and  unsteady)  took  his  way  through  the 
wood  ;  but  not.  being  at  all  more  pleased 
with  the  deep  snow  than  his  brother  had 
been,  he  endeavored  to  find  a  better  path, 
and  so  completely  bewildered  himself  in 
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the  wood,  that  it  was  almost  night  when 
he  got  home,  where  he  found  Margaret 
and  her  children,  who  had  been  some 
hours  comfortably  seated  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  and  his  brother  Charles,  but  that 
moment  arrived,  covered  with  dirt,  and 
ready  to  cry  with  cold  and  vexation. 

Charles  also  had  lost  his  way,  not  by 
seeking  a  new  path,  but  by  taking  the 
wrong  one,  without  intending  it ;  for, 
thinking  himself  in  the  very  same  lane 
where  his  brother  had  threatened  him 
with  so  many  brooks,  he  trudged  along, 
through  thick  and  thin,  wondering  that 
he  did  not  meet  with  any,  not  even  the 
rivulet  they  had  jumped  over  with  so 
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much  agility  :  but  what  was  his  astonish- 
ment (after  walking  on  through  this  long 
lane  till  he  wras  so  fatigued  that  he  could 
hardly  stand)  when  he  found  himself  on 
the  turnpike-road,  at  least  three  miles 
from  his  Father's  house ! 

Poor  Charles  was  very  much_  dismayed  ; 
he  had  but  one  thing  to  do,  which  was 
to  rest  himself  upon  a  stone,  and  then 
pursue  his  way ;  and  lie  arrived  at  home 
only  a  few  minutes  before  his  brother. 


TH 
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THE    NAUGHTY     BOY     PUNISHED. 

GEORGE  NORTON  was  very  fond  of 
playing  tricks,  which  he  thought  there 
was  no  harm  in,  though  every  other 
person  thought  them  very  foolish.  A 
great  many  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who 
visited  his  Father  and  Mother,  looked 
upon  him  as  a  very  naughty  boy,  and 
'said,  if  he  were  their  son,  they  would 
punish  him  severely  whenever  they  caught 
him  laying  his  traps  to  catch  people. 

He  thought  it  was  fine  fun,  when  he 

could  contrive   to  fasten  a  rope  across  the 
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passage,  and  make  somebody  fall  over  it . 
or  when  he  could  pin  the  maid's  apron  to 
the  leg  of  the  chair  without  her  perceiving 
it,  and  make  her  tear  a  hole  in  it  when 
she  attempted  to  rise ;  not  considering 
that,  although  this  rope  was  very  near  the 
ground,  a  person  might  break  a  leg  or  an 
arm  by  falling  over  it  —  many  have  done 
so,  by  their  foot  sliding,  when  walking 
quietly  along  the  street :  and  as  to  the 
apron,  he  W7as  old  enough  to  know,  that 
servants  work  hard  for  their  wrages,  and 
could  wrear  out  their  clothes  fast  enough 
without  his  help. 

He  was  sent  to  school,  and  kept  away 
from  home  a  whole  year :  but  he  had  not 
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been  long  returned  before  it  was  perceived 
that  lie  was  more  mischievous  than  before . 
for  he  had  learned  all  the  bad  tricks  of 
the  other  boys,  to  add  to  those  he  had 
already,  and  he  became  the  plague  of  every 
body. 

His  chief  delight  was  to  teaze  a  poor 
old  man  and  woman,  who  lived  in  a 
cottage  near  his  Father's  house ;  and  he 
was  a  very  ungrateful  little  boy  for  so 
doing,  for  the  good  old  people  were  very 
fond  of  their  young  master,  and  always 
doing  something  or  other  to  oblige  him, 
little  suspecting  him  to  be  the  person  who 
played  them  so  many  ill-natured  tricks. 

If  old  Arthur  caught  a  pretty  bird,  he 
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made  a  present  of  it  to  Master  George ; 
and  his  dame  was  sure  to  pick  the  earliest 
flowers  that  appeared  in  her  garden  to  give 
him.  If  she  happened  to  have  a  brood  of 
young  chickens,  he  was  always  welcome 
to  choose  any  one  he  thought  pretty,  and 
carry  it  home  with  him.  In  short,  there 
was  nothing  he  wished  for  that  they 
refused,  if  they  had  it  in  their  power  to 
oblige  him.  Yet,  as  I  said  before,  this 
naughty  boy  was  continually  doing  some- 
thing to  vex  and  teaze  them  ;  persuading 
himself  all  the  time,  that  it  was  only  fun, 
and  that  he  was  doing  no  harm. 

Once,  when  Dame  Arthur  had  allowed 
him     to    choose     the    prettiest     speckled 
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chicken  among  her  brood,  he  returned 
slyly  in  the  evening,  when  they  were 
quietly  sleeping  under  their  mother's  wing, 
in  a  little  outhouse  behind  the  cottage, 
and  carried  them  off,  and  the  hen  also, 
in  a  basket,  and  hid  them  in  an  old 
summer-house,  where  nobody  ever  went, 
and  where  he  was  certain  he  might  keep 
them  as  long  as  he  pleased,  without  their 
being  discovered. 

The  next  morning,  he  wrent  to  see 
Arthur  and  his  wife,  whom  he  found 
bewailing  the  loss  of  their  hen  and  brood 
of  chickens :  he  pretended  to  be  very 
sorry,  and  wished  he  had  caught  the  thief, 

assuring  them  if  he  had,  he  wTould  have 
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called  so  loud  that  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  run  away  without  his  booty. 

"  I  dare  say  you  would,  Master  George/' 
said  the  poor  old  woman :  "  you  would 
not  stand  still  and  see  us  robbed ;  I  am 
sure  you  would  not.  But  the  mischief 
is  done,  and  a  heavy  loss  it  is  to  us !  the 
chickens  were  all  strong  and  hearty;  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  we  should  have 
reared  every  one  of  them,  and  a  fine 
penny  they  would  have  brought  me ! " 

George  suffered  these  poor  people  to 
bewail  their  loss  a  whole  week,  and  then 
he  contrived  to  carry  them  back  into  the 
outhouse,  without  being  seen  by  any 
body ;  persuading  himself  that,  as  he  had 
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fed  them  well  all  the  time  he  had  had 
them  in  his  possession,  he  had  done  no 
harm ;  it  was  only  an  innocent  trick,  to 
see  how  the  old  people  would  look  when 
they  found  the  nest  empty. 

This  naughty  little  boy  wTas  so  fond  of 
his  tricks,  that  he  neither  minded  time 
nor  place  :  lie  paid  no  respect  to  Sunday  ; 
if  any  thing  came  into  his  head,  he  would 
as  soon  set  about  it  on  that  day  as  on  any 
other ;  and  once,  coming  out  of  church 
in  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  he  ran  as  fast 
as  he  could,  and  put  some  peas  into  the* 
lock  of  Arthur's  door ;  so  that  when  the 
old  couple  came  home,  they  could  not  put 
the  key  into  it,  and  were  obliged  to  stand 
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so  long  in  the  rain  before  they  could  get 
it  open,  that  Dame  Arthur  was  quite  wet, 
and  caught  so  bad  a  cold  that  she  was 
confined  to  her  bed  nearly  a  whole  month 
with  a  fit  of  the  rheumatism. 

Master  George  was  not,  however,  eleven 
years  of  age,  before  he  met  with  the 
punishment  he  deserved. 

Rambling  about,  one  morning,  by  him- 
self, as  he  was  very  fond  of  doing,  he  met 
a  little  girl  with  a  pitcher  of  milk,  who, 
being  tired  of  carrying  it  in  her  hand, 
asked  him  to  help  her  to  put  it  on  her 
head*. 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  George, 
(thinking  it  would  be  fine  fun  to  throw 
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it  down,  and  make  her  believe  she  had 
let  it  slip)  ;  "  come  here  -  -  stand  very  still, 
and  when  I  have  lifted  up  the  pitcher,  be 
sure  that  you  take  hold  of  the  handle 
of  it." 

"A  thousand  thanks  to  you,  young 
master,"  replied  the  girl :  "  I  do  assure 
you,  that  my  arm  is  ready  to  drop  off, 
although  the  pitcher  is  not  very  heavy. 
But  I  have  been  a  long  way  for  the  milk, 
and  I  must  make  haste,  for  my  Mother 
is  waiting  for  it,  and  my  little  brothers  and 
sisters  can  have  no  dinner  till  I  carry  it 
home." 

"Very  well,"  said  George,  lifting  the 
pitcher.  "  Now  then,  stand  still ; '  and  so 
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saying,  the  moment  he  had  placed  it  on 
her  head,  he  took  care  to  let  it  go,  before 
she  could  possibly  take  hold  of  it ;  and 
the  pitcher,  falling  to  the  ground,  was 
broken  in  pieces ;  and,  consequently,  the 
milk  was  lost. 

The  poor  girl  burst  into  tears,  and 
George,  laughing,  asked  her  why  she  did 
not  take  hold  of  the  handle.  But  his 
laughing  was,  in  an  instant,  changed  into 
screams  and  bitter  lamentations ;  for  the 
milk  had  made  the  ground  so  soft,  that,  in 
turning  to  run  away,  his  foot  slipped,  and 
he  fell,  with  his  leg  under  him,  and  broke 
it  just  above  the  ankle. 

Nobody    was    sorry   for   the    accident; 
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and  when  it  was  told  that  he  would  be 
confined  three  months,  or  more,  the  people 
in  the  village  said  :  "  So  much  the  better  ; 
he  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  doing  mis- 
chief!" 

I  hope,  however,  it  will  teach  him  that 
there  can  be  no  real  pleasure  in  vexing 
and  tormenting  others  ;  that  he  can  only 
find  it  by  following  the  good  old  rule  of 
—  doing  as  you  would  be  done  -by. 
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MRS.  CLIFFORD  being  particularly  satisfied 
with  the  attention  her  three  children, 
Alfred,  Robert,  and  Helen,  had  for  some 
time  past  paid  to  their  lessons,  and  to  the 
instructions  of  their  masters,  told  them 
she  would  treat  them  with  a  charming 
walk  in  the  woods  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river;  and  that  if  they  would  carry 
some  bread  or  biscuits  with  them,  she 
thought  they  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a  house  where  they  might  procure 
some  milk,  and,  instead  of  returning  home 
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to  drink  tea,  she  would  spend  the  whole 
afternoon  and  evening  in  rambling  about 
with  them. 

This  was  charming  news  for  the  young 
folks,  who  took  care  not  to  give  her  the 
trouble  of  waiting  for  them,  for  they  were 
all  three  ready  at  least  half  an  hour  before 
the  time  she  had  appointed  for  their 
departure,  which  they  looked  forward  to 
with  the  utmost  impatience  ;  and  the 
moment  Mrs.  Clifford  joined  them  in  the 
hall,  away  they  all  went,  with  joyful  hearts 
and  cheerful  faces,  through  the  field,  and 
down  the  long  lane  which  led  to  the  ferry. 

"This  is  very  pleasant,  Mother,"  said 
Alfred  ;  "  I  think  I  should  never  be  tired 
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of  walking  in  the  fields  and  woods ;  yet,  I 
must  own,  I  do  long  for  winter,  that  we 
may  purchase  the  magic  lantern  we  are  to 
have.  I  think,  with  the  quarter-eagle 
Grandfather  has  given  each  of  us,  and  what 
we  had  before  in  our  little  purses,  we  shall 
be  able  to  have  a  very  large  one." 

"  0  dear ! '  exclaimed  Helen,  "  how 
delightful  it  will  be,  to  be  able  to  see  it  as 
often  as  we  please,  and  to  show  it  to  our 
friends !  and,  Mother,  do  you  know  that 
Robert  is  to  be  the  person  to  show  it ;  for, 
he  says,  he  can  talk  just  like  the  man 
who  came  to  our  house  last  year." 

"  So  I  can,"  answered  Robert ;  "  and 
I  wish  it  were  bought,  that  you  might 
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hear  what  a  long  story  I  shall  tell  you 
about  the  sun  and  the  moon ;  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  his  hussars ;  and 
the  cat  and  the  cook !  I  would  rather 
have  a  magic  lantern  than  any  thing  in 
the  whole  wrorld ! '  . 

Chatting  in  this  manner,  and  amusing 
themselves  by  looking  at  different  objects 
as  they  passed  along,  they  found  them- 
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selves  at  the  ferry  before  they  expected  it ; 
and  the  boat  being  just  ready  to  put  off, 
they  stepped  into  it,  and  seated  themselves 
with  several  others,  who  were  going  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Their  attention  was  very  soon  drawn  to 
a  poor  woman,  who,  with  an  infant  on  her 
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knee,  and  a  little  girl  and  boy  by  her  side, 
whom  she  frequently  kissed  and  pressed  to 
her  bosom,  wept  as  if  her  heart  were 
breaking.  As  soon  as  they  were  landed, 
Mrs.  Clifford,  stopping  the  woman,  kindly 
inquired  into  the  cause  .of  her  distress  ;  and 
was  immediately  informed  by  her,  that  she 
had  lately  lost  her  husband,  who,  having 
been  long  in  an  ill  state  of  health,  and 
unable  to  work,  had  left  her  encumbered 
with  several  debts,  which  she  had  not  the 
means  of  paying ;  and  that  though  she 
labored  very  hard,  and  had  discharged 
some  of  the  small  debts,  a  hard-hearted 
man,  to  whom  she  owed  twenty  dollars,  de- 
claring he  would  not  wait  a  day  longer,  had 
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that  morning  seized  upon  her  furniture, 
and  all  her  little  property,  determined, 
as  he  said,  to  have  his  money  before  six 
o'clock,  or  to  turn  her  and  her  children 
out  to  sleep  in  the  street,  or  where  they 
thought  fit. 

She  had  been,  she  told  Mrs.  Clifford,  to 
an  uncle  of  her  husband,  who  lived  at  the 
next  village,  begging  him  to  take  pity 
upon  her  and  her  innocent  children  :  "  but, 
Madam,"  added  she,  "  he  was  deaf  to  my 
entreaties,  and  turned  me  from  his  door ; 
and  I  am  now  going  home  to  see  all  my 
things  taken  from  me ;  and  what  will  be- 
come of  us  this  night,  God  alone  can  tell ! " 

Mrs.  Clifford  was  extremely  affected  by 
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this  melancholy  tale,  and  walked  with  the 
poor  unhappy  woman  to  her  cottage,  where 
they  really  found  two  ill-looking  men  taking 
down  the  bed,  and  packing  up  the  furni- 
ture. The  poor  creature  began  to  wring 
her  hands  and  cry  bitterly ;  and  the  chil- 
dren, though  they  did  not  understand  what 
the  men  were  going  to  do,  clung  to.  their 
mother,  and  would  not  move  from  her  side. 
Alfred,  Robert,  and  Helen,  were,  how- 
ever, old  enough  to  understand  perfectly 
well  the  distress  of  the  poor  woman,  and 
the  misery  and  wretchedness  to  which  she 
and  her  helpless  children  were  exposed ; 
and  fortunately  for  her,  their  tender  and 
compassionate  hearts  immediately  prompted 
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them  to  endeavor  to  relieve  her.  The 
pleasure  they  had  promised  themselves  in 
purchasing  a  magic  lantern,  and  in  being 
in  possession  of  such  an  amusement  for 
the  long  evenings  of  the  approaching 
winter,  appeared  to  them  very  trifling,  in 
comparison  to  the  delight  of  snatching  this 
poor  family  out  of  the  hands  of  the  unfeel- 
ing wretches  they  had  to  deal  with  ;  and, 
leading  their  Mother  into  the  little  garden, 
they  earnestly  entreated  her  to  take  the 
money  their  Grandfather  had  given  them, 
as  well  as  the  contents  of  their  little  purses, 
and  employ  the  whole  to  relieve  the  poor  wo- 
man ;  and  they  also  begged  her,  in  the  most 
pressing  manner,  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
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Mrs.  Clifford  pressed  them  tenderly  to 
her  heart,  expressing  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion at  the  resolution  they  had  taken,  and 
assured  them  she  would  make  up  the  sum 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  that  the 
proof  they  now  gave  of  their  feeling  and 
humanity  made  them  dearer  to  her  than 
ever :  adding,  that  she  was  certain  four- 
and-twenty  hours  would  not  pass  before 
they  would  be  rewarded  for  their  goodness. 

The  men  were  immediately  stopped,  the 
debt  was  discharged,  and  the  furniture 
replaced  in  proper  order.  The  poor 
woman  knew  not  how  to  express  her  joy 
and  her  gratitude  ;  she  scarcely  knew  what 
she  was  doing :  but,  at  length,  recollecting 
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herself,  she  entreated  Mrs.  Clifford  and  her 
children  to  be  seated,  and  accept  of  such 
refreshment  as  she  had  to  offer  them.  Her 
little  table  was  soon  covered  with  a  cloth 
as  white  as  snow ;  and  fresh  milk,  eggs, 
butter,  and  a  nice  brown  loaf  were  set  be- 
fore them,  of  which  they  partook  with 
great  satisfaction. 

They  did  not  quit  this  little  family  till  a 
late  hour,  and  could  talk  of  nothing  on 
their  way  home  but  the  pleasure  they  felt 
in  the  reflection  of  having  left  them  so 
happy ;  of  how  they  had  been  delighted, 
when  they  saw  the  two  hard-hearted  men 
walk  out  of  the  cottage,  and  how  dif- 
ferently the  poor  woman  and  her  children 
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would  pass  the  night,  to  what  they  might 
have  expected.  Alfred  said,  the  good 
action  they  had  done  that  afternoon  would 
be  the  pleasantest  they  could  have  to  talk 
of  in  the  winter  evenings ;  and  Robert  was 
of  opinion  that  a  visit  now  and  then  to  the 
cottage  (which  their  Mother  had  promised 
them)  would  afford  prettier  stories  for  him 
to  repeat,  than  any  thing  he  could  tell  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  or  his  hussars.  As 
for  Helen,  she  declared  that  her  heart  was 
so  light,  and  she  felt  herself  so  happy  and 
joyful,  that  she  could  almost  jump  over  the 
moon. 

They  retired  to  rest  in  this  pleasant  dis- 
position ;  and  they  told  their   Mother  the 
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next  morning,  that  they  had  never  been  so 
happy  in  their  lives  :  that  they  went  to 
bed,  thinking  on  the  good  they  had  done, 
and,  after  thanking  God,  who  had  given 
them  the  means  of  doing  it,  they  had  im- 
mediately fallen  into  a  sweet  sleep ;  that 
the  moment  they  awoke,  they  had  found 
themselves  in  the  same  happy  humor, 
pleased  with  themselves,  and  with  every 
body  they  saw :  and  were  very  well  con- 
vinced that  the  magic  lantern  could  never 
have  procured  them  one  quarter  of  the 
pleasure  which  they  now  felt,  and  which 
would  be  renewed  every  time  they  visited 
the  poor  woman  at  the  cottage,  and  when- 
ever they  recollected  her  story. 
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"I  told  you,  my  children,"  said  Mrs. 
Clifford,  "  that  four-and-twenty  hours  would 
not  pass  before  you  would  be  rewarded  ; 
and  you  must  now,  I  am  certain,  be  well 
convinced,  that  the  heart-felt  pleasure  aris- 
ing from  the  reflection  upon  such  an  act  of 
kindness  and  benevolence  to  a  fellow- 
creature  in  distress,  is  the  greatest  and 
most  solid  reward  that  could  possibly 
have  been  bestowed  on  you ;  far  superior 
to,  and  more  lasting  than  any  satisfaction 
you  could  have  procured  by  laying  out 
your  money  in  any  other  way." 


THE     END. 


